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Gloster or Gloucester. 


HE discoveries of Roman 
remains in Gloster have 
been so numerous from 
time to time, as to afford 
positive proofs of its 
having been a most im- 
portant Roman station 
and city, previous to 
which, from the earliest 
date of civilization, it 
had been a town of the 
British and Saxons, and 
hence the various names 
which it had borne 
under these domina- 
tions ;—by the British 
“Caer Glowe”—the fair 
city; by the Saxons, 
“ Gleaucester ;” by the 
Latins, “ Glovina ;” by 
the Romans, “Glevum.” 
There are some differ- 
ences of opinion, as must 
always be the case, as 
to periods so remote as 
those we are now speak- 
ing of, and when records 
> even at the time were so 
scanty; but its pro- 
pinquity to the river 
Severn, the Forest of 
Dean, and its position so 
central in the kingdom, 
\ must at all times have 
\' rendered the spot an 
important and necessary 
one, both in a civil and military point of 
view. As modern Gloster exists, so was its 
form (we have the strongest belief), when 
Roman : its four straight and wide streets meet 
in a centre from whence a striking view of the 
city could be taken then, as it can be at this very 
day : from these diverged smaller streets or lanes, 
many of them, doubtless, existing at the time of 
the Romans; and near to the spot once occupied 
by a very beautiful Gothic cross,—a very shrine of 
Christian architecture, now, alas! removed,—once 
stood, it is presumed, the Roman Forum or Capitol, 
and it may, with a very probable conjecture, have 
occupied the spot upon which the present Tolsey 
stands: still forensic. ; 

Hare-lane, Here-lone, or Army-lane, leading to 
King’s Holm or Homested, is a gravelly district, 
chosen probably on this account for the Roman 
burial-place and adjacent palace. It may be a fair 
conjecture that this road, or that of Back Hare- 
lane, running parellel with it, may have been 
lined with tombs, as at Pompeii. Vast quantities 
of Roman remains have been discovered here. 
Stone coffins with, in some instances, a leaden one 
inside. One of the former weighed upwards of 
3 tons. In it was found askeleton, on the os fron- 
tis or forehead of which was a hole, with the 
&ppearance of having been pierced with an arrow. 
More than a thousand skeletons have been dis- 
covered, from time to time, on this spot. Urns 
filled with ashes, spears, battle-axes, and various 
other military weapons, parts of helmets, breast- 
plates, Roman steelyards, gold rings, glass beads, 
a very large quantity of gold, silver, and copper 
coins of Tiberius, Nerva, Claudius, &c. ; lamps, 
lachrymatories, &c. 

The most recent discovery of Roman remains 
has been that only recently brought to light by 
Mr. Addison, whose residence adjoins them,—and 
which residence, it may be observed en passant, 








was that in which the late Richard Raikes, the 
founder of Sunday-schools, lived aud died. In 
digging the foundations for some buildings Mr- 
Addison is erecting on his premises, he observed 
the workmen were constantly bringing up quanti- 
ties of shaped stones about an inch square. 
Seeing this, he at once gave directions that care 


| should be taken in the removal of the soil; and, 


at about 10 feet below the present level of the 
earth, he came to a Roman pavement. He de- 
termined to trace this discovery as far as his right 
would allow him to do so, and this enabled him 
to lay bare a roadway of upwards of 60 feet in 
length and about 15 feet in breadth; but there 
were unquestionable evidences of its extending 
much farther east and west, in all probability in 
the latter direction te a decorated pavement now 
in a cellur under an ancient building attached to 
the church of St. Mary de Crypt, and, till lately, 
used asa foundation school. There are indications 
of this having been a residence of some conse- 
quence, and it is by no means improbable that 
the neighbouring church has been built upon 
Roman foundations. Eastward we have little 
doubt this roadway reaches the old city walls, not 
unlikely the old Roman ploughed boundary of the 
city: this would give a length in the whole of 
750 feet. It is presumed that this was an open 
roadway—probably a street. It is in excellent 
preservation, and likely to continue so for cen- 
turies to come; for the gentleman upon whose 
property this very interesting discovery has been 
made has, at a very considerable expense, arched 
the whole of it over with stone, thoroughly drained 
the flooring, and has, in fact, made a room in 
which he might entertain his friends. Among 
the débris of the soil removed was found also an 
interesting and well-carved piece of stone-work be- 
longing once to the adjoining church of the Black 
Friars. It evidently formed the centre of the 
springing of two arches righ’ and left: it was as 
perfect as when fresh from the chisel of the mason. 
In corroboration of the idea that the four main 
streets,—uamely, the North, Soutb, East, and 
West,—described the form of the Roman city, it 
should be stated that very many remains of Roman 
habitations have been found running parallel with 
the existing streets, and directly under the founda- 
tion of the present houses, and in all cases,—we 
believe there was no exception,—these pavements 
were found to go on under the adjoining dwellings 
right and left; but of course discovery was limited 
to the one under repair or demolition. It is, there- 
fore, no great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that could the whole town be laid bare, the 
greater part of the old Roman Glevum would be 
revealed to the eye. Scarcely an old house, wall, 
or foundation is removed; but relics, Roman, 
Gothic, and of later periods are found. We had 
brought to us, while looking on at some alterations, 
a crucifix in excellent preservation, of about the 
time of Henry VII.,and some coins, not quite so well 
preserved. Few cities of the present day have 
more to boast of than Gloster, in discoveries of 
this kind. Mr. Lysons, of Hempstead, a gentle- 
man well known for his devotion to art, and a 
nephew of the celebrated antiquary of the same 
name, made a very interesting discovery a few 
years since: on removing some old houses on 
which the Gloucester bank or the adjoining 
dwelling stands, the fragment of a stone was 
found; it was moulded round, forming a kind of 
framework to a figure of a boy, holding, as it 
seemed somewhat affectionately, a cat, for both 
hands embraced it: this fragmentof Whittington (?) 


extended as far as the hips; but what was raally very 


remarkable, as well as fortunate, the whole of the 
lower part of the figure was discovered in a garden 
far from the upper portion of the body; the two 
are now together, and form as interesting a relic 
as can well be imagined: the moulding on 
the right of the boy has been broken off. It 
is not generally known that Whittington’s family 
resided in Gloster, and, as it would seem, ‘at 
this very house; but, as one would take it for 


granted, the history of the cat is a mere fable—a 
mere nursery tale: the real cat, the source of his 
wealth, may have been his favourite vessel of 
that name. Mr. Arkell, an intelligent and 
respected builder of this town, has, much to 
his credit, formed a very interesting little 
collection of antiquities, mostly Roman. Among 
them will be found three horse-shoes, one 
of solid silver, and another has that part of 
the shoe which would describe the frog of the foot 
of the horse, partly filled up by a plate of iron, to 
protect this tender part from spikes or stones, 
thrown out by the enemy to disable the cavalry ; 
the other shoe is entirely filled up, and it has been 
conjectured may have been used for the purpose 
of making shoes on it. 

In relation to the hypothesis that the present 
outline of the four principal streets of modern 
Gloster formed the ground-plan of ancient 
Glevum, we will add a few evidences more in 
favour of it. In the cellar of Crypt School, as 
already stated, a Roman pavement of a dwelling 
has been discovered ; on the opposite side of the 
street another has been met with in a house ad- 
joining the Ram Inn; on the south side, the 
Westgate-street, in a house formerly occupied by 
Mr. Parker, some steps were found leading from 
the ground to an upper apartment, and the shaft 
of a broken Doric column; columns of freestone 
under houses belonging to Mr. Broughton, Miss 
Jones, Mr. Tooby, and the County of Gloucester 
Bank ; in some instances Corinthian capitals have 
been found with them; they were about 10 feet 
apart, uniform in size and proportion, extending a 
frontage of about 180 feet :* either these pillars 
must have belonged to a building of immense size, 
—larger, perhaps, than the size of the city would 
lead one to expect,—or they formed a street 
colonade; in either case, the é@ffect must have 
approached the magnificent. We rather incline 
to the idea that it was a street decoration ; from 
the proportions of the fragments left, it would 
give a height to the pillars alone of 30 feet, and if 
to this be added the cornice, &c., the whole eleva- 
tion must have been of considerable altitude. In 
the same line, reaching to the cross, other Roman 
remains have been found: a tesselated flooring of 
a room under the ancient mansion of that most 
celebrated of misers James Wood, commonly 
called Jemmy Wood. This floor extended to the 
adjoiing house. At a house further on, and one 
forming the angle at the High Cross, where the 
four streets meet, and opposite the present Tolsey, 
in removing some earth at a considerable depth, 
the workmen came upon two very large stones, 
which seemed to have formed part of a gateway, 
as the iron hooks upon which the gates were hung 
were still remaining in the stones. They were 
directly opposite to what we have presumed may 
have been the capitol. In the Northgate-street, 
in making some alterations in the house of Mr. T. 
Mee, a tesselated pavement was dug up. In the 
year 1806, as the workmen were engaged in digging 
the foundation for the new Blue Coat Hospital, 
they came upon the remains of a remarkably fine 
Roman pavement, running, as in the other cases, 
in a parallel direction with the street, extending 
from east to west some 30 feet, and from north to 
south 20 feet. A very perfect specimen of this pave- 
ment is now in the possession of Mr. Bond, seeds- 
man, of Gloster; it is 6 feet square, with a diamond- 
shaped border about 12 inches wide; within this 
border is a star filling up the whole of the re- 
mainder of the pavement, and alternately with its 
radiations is an oval ornament, the centre deco- 
ration of the star being a serpent. There were 
other rooms, or rather the flooring of them, dis- 
covered here, proving it to have been an abode of 
consequence ; and in a direct line from it, wnder a 
large old house belonging to Sir Thomas Crawley 
Bary, bart., the same kind of pavement seemed to 
extend. 

Near the old Roman road, the “ Irwiu-street,” 








* Clarke’s “‘ Architectural History of Gloster.’ 
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in a field, was discovered, in 1820, a tombstone, 
and in a sunken panel is a group representing 
a soldier, with a legionary sword by his side and 
a spear in his hand, in the act of striking a naked, 
prostrate foe,—a Briton, most likely,—who is 
trying to protect himself with a sword. This 
monument has on its cornice a figure, apparently 
of a lion, at each angle; and a female figure kneel- 
ing or lying in the centre, supporting herself on 
her hands. At the bottom is the following in- 
scription :— 

RVFVS .SITA.EQVES.CHO. VI: TRACVM.AN : XI: 

STIP : xxii eee . TEST.E:CVRAVE. 


of which the following translation may be given: 
“Rufus, commissary general of the equestrian 
order and officer of cavalry, commanding the 
sixth legion, having served eleven years in the 
Thracian army of cavalry and twenty-two years 
in the army, lies buried here. This monument 
bis heirs have carefully erected according to the 
terms of his will.” 

In the Nortbgate-street a votive tablet was 
found, having on it figures of Aisculapius and 
Hygeia, in excellent preservation. It is now in 
Gloster. 

In addition to these evidences, foot-pavements 
have at different times been discovered running 
exactly parallel with the present streets, forming 
altogether tolerably strong evidence that the 
ground-plan of Roman Glevum may be found in 
modern Gloster. Here, as elsewhere, Christian 
places of worship have been built over the remains 
of heathen temples. 

If additional evidence were required to prove 
that the ground-plan of the present city was 
pretty nearly that of the Roman one, it could be 
forthcoming. Accident merely has brought to 
light all that has been hitherto discovered; no 
organised plan has been hitherto adopted ; indeed, 
from the very nature of the ground explored, such 
a proceeding would have been impossible; but 
enough has been brought to light by these casual 
means to show that here, in these distant domains 
of Rome, once stood a city not inferior, perhaps, 
in importance and magnificence, to some in its 
own native Italia, 

Few cities at one time contained so many eccle- 
siastical edifices as Gloster. So numerous, rich, 
and important were they that it gave rise to the 
adage, ‘‘ As sure as God’s in Gloster.” Some of 
these have altogether disappeared, but many very 
fine and interesting remains of them still exist. 
Taking precedence of all others would be its fine 
and graceful cathedral church, matchless in some 
of its parts, and equal to most in its remaining 
ones. We may hereafter give some descrip- 
tion of this most interesting structure,—of the 
judicious and extensive repairs carrying on there 
and in the adjoining deanery. At present we will 
briefly notice some of the more remarkable edifices 
in the city, with a few observations of our own 
which may perchance have escaped former notice. 
The curious and inquiring antiquary and lover of 
these relics of bygone times will, like ourselves, have 
doubtless explored unpromising-looking avenues; 
dirty, out-of-the-way, forgotten passages; and have 
found himself, seemingly, not a very welcome way- 
farer into half-public half-private domains,—a sort 
of debateable ground with rights not well defined, 
in search of remains so dear to our pursuits and 
tastes; and in this search the chances are that he 
may have hit upon some undiscovered nook, and, 
may be forgiven for hoping it may have escaped 
the eager eye of some former pilgrim and prede- 
cessor. In these rambles, sometimes alone, at 
other times with the companionship of a sympa- 
thising friend, have we often wandered through the 
remains of the Black and Grey Friars, trying hard 
to restore in our mind the blanks in the buildings, 
some of which we have been enabled thus to re- 
place satisfactorily enough, and in others we con- 
fess ourselves to have been puzzled and lost in 
conjecture. 

The design of the church of the Black Friars 
or Dominicans can at this day be sufficiently well 
traced. It was cruciform, and the walls of the 
choir and transepts are now of the same size as 
originally built, but the nave seems to us to have 
been shortened ; but how it extended farther west 
is a somewhat difficult conjecture, as there 
appears to have been always a passage and arch- 
way leading to what is now termed the Black 
Friare-square. It is by no means unlikely that 
this square was the seat of the cloisters, and some 
decorative arches in its various sides lead one very 
reasonably to arrive at that conclusion, and if so, 
the archway above alluded to may have led out ot 
the lower part of the nave, as is often the case, 
into the cloisters; and in that case the difficulty as 
to the nave having formerly been of greater Jength 





is solved. The church must have been a fine one, 
for it is lofty, and of noble proportions, and the 
windows are, like nearly all the church windows 
in Gloster, of large size. The interior is now 
divided into many stories, and occupied as dwell- 
ing-houses. On the south side of the quadrangle 
is situate the scriptorium ; it is 75 feetlong. The 
south wall is divided into recesses, each recess 
having a small window in it. This fine large room 
has been termed the dormitory; and these re- 
cesses are said to have been the receptacle for the 
beds, but we think incorrectly: for the divisions 
would only allow of a bed so placed as to have the 
window at the head of the bed—obviously an in- 
convenient arrangement. We incline to think, 
therefore, that a seat and a desk were the furni- 
ture of this little retirement, and its occupant was 
engaged in the task of either copying manuscripts, 
reading them, or illuminating missals. There is 
precisely a similar arrangement in the great 
cloisters of the cathedral, where its use is most 
satisfactorily accounted for; and, indeed, in some 
of our university libraries, the book-cases are so 
arranged in blocks as to leave recesses of a similar 
kind,—a design well worth following in our 
domestic libraries, when built of sufficient size. It 
is possible,—indeed, very probable,—that other 
parts of this great room may have been occupied 
asa dormitory. At the west end of it is another 
large and lofty room, with an elegant triplet 
window in its gabled end, and to which we 
affix the name of “refectory.” In stepping this 
room we found it to have been nearly 100 feet 
inlength. It may have been divided: though we 
think not. At all events, the roof is a continuous 
one. In a narrow passage, made so by modern 
encroachments upon the old building, are the re- 
mains of some very beautiful and perfect tracery. 
It seems to us to have been the heading of a large 
square window. 

Not far from the Black Friars, on the opposite 
side of the Southgate-street, and close upon the 
church of St. Mary de Crypt, stand the remains 
of the Augustins or Grey Friars, Here again 
must have been a large community. The church, 
a lofty and very fine one, seems to have been 
originally of two aisles only, as is now the case at 
St. Michael’s, and not as it has been described, of 
three—a centre and two side aisles. There were 
seven windows in each aisle, divided by buttresses, 
and this strevgthens our belief that the aisles 
were originally two, for we do not see but- 
tresses inside a building.* These windows, with its 
two magnificent eastern ones, were once glorious 
with tracery, the greatest portion of which has 
only very recently been destroyed to make way for 
the requirements of a school. In reviewing this 
destruction of noble edifices—noble in their struc- 
ture, if we deny even the usefulness of their origi- 
nal destination, or their applicability to modern 
wants,—one cannot but deeply regret the adapta- 
tion of them to purpose so utterly out of character 
with their plan and appearance. After all has 
been done that can be done to transform and dis- 
figure them, to deface their original architecture, 
they make when so altered unsightly buildings 
externally, and in almost every case internally in- 
convenient and uncomfortable dwellings, Careful 
supervision of these things, and a few protecting 
genii at a place, might enable us to save and 
restore those gorgeous structures, relics of other 
ages, upon which so much time and wealth have 
been expended, so much, indeed, that we can 
never hope to reproduce them. Day by day, 
almost, have we to mourn over wanton de- 
struction of those noble productions of our 
clever ancestors; our cities robbed,—for it is a 
robbery, —of those monuments, which might, 
we venture to say, be made useful embellishments 
to even a modern town. Few places have been 
richer in its architecture than Gloster, and very 
few have greater reason to lament over its de- 
struction. We see mechanics’ institutions, lecture- 
rooms, libraries, concert-halls, epringing up in 
most country towns, and that frequently at an 
outlay that would more than suffice to restore 
these interesting and beautiful edifices to their 
original state ; and when so replaced, it would be 
found that their plan was admirably adapted 





* Since these notes were penned a spiral staircase has 
been discovered winding up a richly-decorated buttress, 
which divided what we were justified in considering the 
two great east windows. The accidental discovery of 
this stair, and the tracing out some large massive piers, 
convince us that here stood the tower of the charch, 
occupying what we conceived to have been a south-east 
window. ‘This tower must have been of great propor 
tions, and very probably greatly injured at the siege of 
Gloster, as there are marks of cannon-balls in the east 
end of the Crypt church, just beyond it; but as the Black 
Friars was nearer the walls, and covered the church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, it must have protected the latter, and 
borne the brunt of the cannonade. 
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to such wants as those; and what we should gain 
in beauty of structure requires not a moment’s 
comment. We would recommend those who may 
have a voice in these matters to reflect on these 
remarks, 

Within the compass of a hundred yards of the 
Grey Friars is St. Mary de Crypt Church, cathedral- 
like in form, and grandeur of detail; on its 
north side are the buildings formerly occupied by 
the priesthood. In the chancel of this church, 
which, like the whole of the building, is of lofty 
and graceful proportions, three sedilla have been 
brought to light. They are of fine design. Close 
at hand are a piscina and credence-table. On the 
north side another sedile of greater pretension 
was found, probably intended as a seat of honour 
for an occasional visitor—some church dignitary. 

On removing the whitewash some very superior 
paintings were discovered. The walls of the 
chancel, as well asthe sedilla, appear to have been 
thus decorated. The first niche of the western 
one represents the consecration of a bell; the next 
the lifting of the serpent in the wilderness; the 
third a procession, headed by a noble presenting a 
chalice to an abbot, who has a retinue of monks 
behind him. The whole has been rich in gold and 
colours. The large arched panels have been filled 
with paintings of life-size figures. Those on the 
right side, looking east, can still be traced; those 
on the south represent the adoration of the Magi, 
Another subject is the ascension from the tomb, 
with the attendant Marys and the sleeping guards, 
apparently in the most accurate costume of their 
period. ‘The colouring in these paintings must 
have presented a most brilliant appearance, for 
they were glowing with gilding and rich and har. 
monious painting. In a chapel on the north side 
are two oblong holes, cut obliquely through the 
thick stone wall, so as to enable any person there 
desirous of doing so, to take a peep at what was 
going on at the high altar. These were in the 
Vulgate, as all know, called “squints.” At Tor- 
marton Church is one of much larger dimensions, 
At St. Nicholas Church, in this city, are two of 
these squints, of four compartments each, in the 
two aisles on each side of the altar. 

The tower of St. Michael’s Church has much of 
grandeur init. It is massive, yet rich and grace- 
fu), and owes much of this effect, we venture to 
assert, to the size of its details, which, though 
great, are in due proportion. And here, we trust, 
we may be forgiven for remarking that the want 
of this boldness,—this height, and depth, and 
shadow,—is one of the greatest defects in our 
modern architecture, whether Gothic or otherwise. 
Had some of our recent buildings had the taber- 
nacle work fashioned after the model of the superb 
tower of Gloster Cathedral, they would not, not- 
withstanding the skill and taste exhibited in them, 
have that tame and somewhat uninteresting 
look too many of them present to the eye. Small- 
ness of detail was generally avoided by the skilful 
artists of yore, and whenever or wherever it pre- 
vails, it presents a frittered and toy-like appear- 
ance. Wonderful strides have been made in our 
architecture of late, we are free to admit ; but we 
are still deficient in that boldness and grandeur of 
detail so truly effective and magnificent both in 
the older buildings of England and on the Conti- 
nental ones. 

The steeple of St. Nicholas has been remark- 
ably fine in its height, proportion, and decora- 
tion. Its style is Perpendicular. The tower 
has three stories, the lower one having been 
originally open to the nave. All three stages are 
remarkable for the richness of their decoration, 
the upper one being most so. Its beautiful oc- 
tagon steeple has been reduced to nearly half its 
original height, from the erroneous idea that it 
was unsafe, The rising of the ground of the 
street here has been very great. You have to 
descend a flight of many steps into the church. 
This reduces the height of the spire, already shorn 
of its fair proportions, and dwarfs the external 
walls of the church. On a door in the south porch 
is a very remarkable knocker. The lower figure 
is evidently intended to represent Satan: is the 
upper one tasting the forbidden fruit ? 

The Church of St. Mary de Lode has been con- 
sidered the mother church of Gloster. If this 
be so, the distinction can now only apply to its 
tower and chancel; all beyond this is modern. In 
a recess in the chancel is a recumbent figure, said 
to have been the tomb of Lucius, the first Chris 
tian king of Britain; and there seem to have 
been grounds for the assertion. The objection 
that the figure is arrayed in priestly robes would 
rather tend, taking into consideration his con- 
version from Paganism to Christianity, to favour 
the idea. The chancel has been weil restored. 
It is worth a visit. 
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There may be seen a good tower and steeple at 
St. John’s, but the body of the church is modern. 
There are one or two fair examples of modern 
church architecture in Gloster ; amongst the most 
worthy of notice is a new church in Worcester- 
street. 
The Priory of Lanthony, lying on the outside 
south of the city, has the remains of a fine gate- 
way leading to it, and one of the most magnificent 
stone barns in the kingdom; both for its size, 
which is very great, and for its graceful propor- 
tions. On an eminence a little farther on was a 
residence of the prior, for him to retire to when 
the Severn overflowed the grounds of the priory 
below. The house was then called the New Ark, 
now corrupted to Newark. 
The Priory of St. Oswald, latterly called St. 
Katherine’s, has some remains worth visiting; it 
must have originally been a magnificent structure. 
Remains of the nave and side aisles may still be 
traced, and it would not be difficult to point out 
the place once occupied by its transepts and choir. 
Some years ago a great portion of the building 
was sold by auction; still enough remains to 
interest the antiquary, to whom the tracing out 
and discovery of its parts will be, as they always 
are, a labour of love. 

There is an interesting, solitary-looking, little 
old building in the lower part of the left side of 
Worcester-street, with its grey stone and lancet 
windows. It is considered to have been a secular 
dwelling of the period, and most probably was so, 

At the meeting of the four streets once stood a 
beautiful structure,—the High Cross, the erection 
of which has been attributed to Richard III. This 
was by no means unlikely. He took his title from 
the place; he was a benefactor to it, and came 
hither immediately after his coronation; and, it 
has been stated, issued his mandate for the murder 
of the two princes in the Tower, from Gloster. 
It pleases us to adopt the former belief, but not 
the latter. From engravings of this structure, we 
find it to have been octangular in shape, and 
divided into two stages, surmounted by a spire ; 
but the plates differ as to its termination: one of 
them finishing with a kind of crown or canopy; 
the other one represents it in steps, with iron flags 
or vanes, and an upright centre. We incline to 
think the latter to have been the original shape, 
and the former an alteration: both designs are 
effective. 

The lower stage of the cross was embellished 
with eight richly decorated canopied niches, con- 
taining statues of King John, Edward IIL, Henry 
IIL, Queen Eleanor, Richard IL., and Richard III. 
Two tormer sovereigns had most likely been dis- 
placed to make room for Queen Elizabeth and 
Charles If. This cross we believe is still in exist- 
ence in some neighbouring gentleman’s park, and 
should, with a fine old conduit, be restored to the 
city. This conduit stood on the spot lately occu- 
pied as a vegetable market, but now by the Corn 
Exchange. It was a graceful specimen of the Early 
Efizabsthan period, though erected in 1643 by 
Alderman Scriven, and called Scriven’s Conduit; it 
was crowned with a canopy of arches of the ogee 
form, terminated by a figure of Aquarius. It was 
removed, as usual, for improvements, but it is for- 
tunately preserved intact, and now in the grounds 
of Mr, E. Hopkinson, at Edgeworth Manor. 

Though much of the domestic early architecture 
of Gloster has been swept away, and chiefly 
within the last twenty-five years, the lover 
of antiquity will still find much to interest him 
in a ramble through this old cathedral town; to 
enumerate all here would be somewhat out of 
piace. A taste for such matters generally directs 
the ardent inquirer: he would, like a true 
sportsman, find out the game quickly enough ; 
and very likely, as a stranger, beat up that which 
a denizen of the place might not have noticed : 
what we see every day is frequently but little 
observed. Among some of the old domestic build- 
Ings still left we would name the “ New Inn” in 
the Northgate: here, as is generally the case 
elsewhere, the oldest in the place. It was the 
hostelry frequented by the pilgrims flocking to 
the shrine of Edward II., whose murder, 
by a most cruel death, took place in Berkeley 
Castle, about fifteen miles from Gloucester : 
the air resounded “ with the shrieks of an agonized 

ing.” There is an underground passage from 
this inn to the Cathedral, through which the 
Pilgrims took their way to his tomb, a magni- 
ficent structure of canopied stone tabernacle work, 
still in perfect preservation. An alabaster figure 
of the king lies on an altar tomb under this fretted 
canopy. ‘The figures in the niches of the altar 
tomb, probably of silver, have of course long since 
disappeared. 
The open galleries of this ancient hostel still 


exist, and much of its ancient Gothic and other 
carvings. There is a fine foliated bracket on the 
right side of the entrance gateway; the corre- 
sponding one has been taken away for im- 
provements. Even stilt more to be admired 
is an angle-post of very large size, on that 
side of the inn running up the New Inn-lane; it 
springs from the ground up to the first over- 
hanging of the building, the angle of which it 
supports. It has been a large beam of solid oak, 
carved into rich canopy and crocket work, uader 
which stands a figure of an angel ; above this is a 
similar one, but without the figure, supporting 
the second projection of that story ; over this runs 
a length of Gothic window tracery, extending 
originally the whole extent of the building, which 
occupies a considerable portion of the lane. The 
extent of this inn was great; from east to west, 
including stalls, it measured nearly 200 feet. 


leans as much out of the perpendicular as 
the celebrated Tower of Pisa, is a charming 
specimen of a Gothic spandril—Tudor most 
likely—stretching across its gateway; the gate 


has not been closed for a hundred years. There 
is an inscription in old characters, as perfect as 
when cut by the carver, its sheltered position 
having preserved it. Another hostelry of the 
same date, about 1450 and 1460, may still be 
seen in the Westgate-street, opposite St. Nicholus 
Church. All these are, of course, perfectly weil 
known; but there is alwaysa rising generation to 
whom these things should be pointed out. In the 
four principal streets of Gloster, or the cross 
ones, and in the lanes many old houses may yet 
be seen, with their projections, corbels, brackets, 
and carved gabels; and in recommending the 
artist and the lover of the picturesque to see and 


ancient city, reserving a notice of the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and the ancient Deanery for another 
opportunity. 





REVIEW OF DESIGNS FOR LIVERPOOL 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS.* 


BEFORE proceeding with our review of the 
plans, as much misconception exists among the 
public on the question, we would desire to call the 
attention of all those interested in the architec- 
tural success of the new Exchange, to the desira- 
bility, if not absolute necessity, of employing the 
successful competitor, always supposing his designs 
be adopted, to carry them out. So many instances 
of failure have occurred when the opposite course 
has been pursued, that it is hardly within the 
bounds of probability that any other but the 
author could do justice, more especially to the 
artistic portion of conceptions emanating from the 
individuality of his own mind. Justice, more- 
over, demands it. To return to our description, 
in which, while adhering to the regular form best 
calculated for reference, we have sought to illus- 
trate, by contrast or similarity, the designs placed 
by us in juxtaposition. Among the first we notice 
in the North Room is— 

“Every Man’s Work shall be made Manifest,” 
(No.2 on the list), which contains a square inelegant 
news-room, with four large piers aud eight sets of 
coupled columns supporting a square coved ceiling, 
lighted with glass in the coves. The mode of 
lighting the corridor, as in many of the other 
plans, is not sufficiently displayed. The under- 
writers’ room faces South Chapel-street. The ex- 
terior is rather elegant, the windows being very 
simply treated, having principally square reveals. 
The strings and cornices possess that continuity 
so essential to the unity of the whole design ; but 
the breaks in the geveral fronts rather tend in the 
opposite direction. The cornices are bracketed, 
and Mansard roofs and circular turrets are libe- 
rally employed in obtaining a picturesque outline. 
An Italian tower, of the Venetian type, in the 
angle, is useless, uncalled for, and quite unsuited 
to the character of the place. The two diminu- 
tive conical roofs over the centre block are the 
weakest feature of all. It is also doubtful if there 
be glass enough in proportion to the wall space, 
and the news-room is decidedly too low. The 
style adopted is a mixture of French and what 
might be termed baronial Italian. 

M (9).—An original style of treatment pervades 
the ornamentation of this design, which approaches 
the Venetian manner, though a little Frenchified. 
There is much of merit and originality in the de- 
tails; but the parts are small, and the whole 
would be deficient in grandeur. Three square 
domes are the most prominent features ;—one 





* See p. 381, ante, 





Lower down, at another ‘“ New Inn,” which | 


itself under it still exists, but, to all appearance, it: 


judge for himself, we take our leave of this | 


central, over the passage into Oldhall-street ; the 
other two at the intersection of the wings. It 
does not appear quite clear why or for what reason 
the latter have been placed there at all, for cer- 
tainly a re-entrant angle does not require accen- 
tuation. The whole of the west wing nearly is 
taken up with the news-room and underwriters’ 
room, which occupies the south-west angle. On 
the opposite side of the passage or vestibule, from 
Rumford-street to the news-room, the author has 
consulted the taste of the merchant by providing 
a large dar. There is a large’ vestibule to prin- 
cipal entrance of the news-room, The drawings 
are well executed, and in every way creditable. 
The motto “ Labor omnia vincit” would be 
more suitable in these than in the set that bears 
it. In the arrangement of the general offices this 
plan departs from the corridor type of the pre- 
viously-mentioned designs, having side entrances 
and staircases, and is consequently cut up into dis- 
tinct blocks of offices, with no means of communi- 
cation between. We can hardly approve of this 
arrangement as equal to the other, nor would the 
public who were forced to mount more than one 
flight of stairs, presuming that a man may possi- 
bly have business at the same time with more 
than the tenants of one set of offices. Telegraph 
offices are shown, arranged in alternative plans, 
with side and centre entrances. The interior of 
the news-room is shown in an excellently-coloured 
perspective, and possesses, notwithstanding a glass 
roof, a church-like character. The taste dis- 
played in the interior detail is not as commend- 
able as the execution of the drawing: indeed, we 
thought sufficient had been said of late against 
placing an insulated entablature on a column to 
support an arch, to have prevented any one com- 
mitting that blunder for some time to come. The 
columns are octagonal, but too much broken in 
form, and the whole interior has a Rococo appear- 
ance, especially distasteful to those who look for 
more studied and perfect detail and ornamenta- 
tion. ‘The room has still a very gorgeous effect ; 
but the wisdom of placing a stained-glass window 
where so much glass is employed in the roof, we 
question. The, room would also be hot. Gene- 
rally these drawings are well studied, and- the 
authors deserve praise. 

“Sine Labore Nil” (6).—This design, appa- 
rently, is received with great favour. The plan 
has been contrived on the supposition that it 
would be better to preserve a space for the public 
in the position of the present arcades. This in 
itself is in contravention of the published instruc- 
ticns, though we should hardly think the com- 
mittee will be severe enough to exclude it on this 
account. Honest, literal, straightforward, trust- 
ing competitors have just cause of complaint when 
encumbered with restrictions which the committee, 
when it comes to the point, never insist upon. 
Great tact and judgment are required on behalf of 
the competitors to distinguish between what the 
committee really want and what they only think 
they want ; and it generally occurs that the one 
who strikes out an original course is the most suc- 
cessful, simply because he shows the committee 
what they never thought of before; still it is very 
unsatisfactory working, as it were, under the ban 
of the instructions. On this head we have before 
now epoken. The exterior is very telling, great 
richness and powerful light and shade being 
obtained by an arcaded treatment of the first and 
second floors with columns supporting a massive 
entablature and cornice. The spandrils of the 
arches are profusely decorated with sculpture. 
The top story has a range of narrow circular- 
headed windows. The defect of this design is the 
semicircular windows of the arcade on the second 
floor, which, while being an inconvenient method 
of lighting the offices on that floor, are awkward in 
appearance externally. It demands very great 
skill in so uniting the two stories as to obtain the 
proportion necessary. for a good order, and yet 
preserving the appearance of two stories without 
awkward and ungainly contrivances. Probably 
in none is this so successfully accomplished as in 
“Labor omnia vincit,’ before described. The 
truncated and Mansard roofs had better have 
been left out or made less prominent, though 
we must do the author the justice of saying 
that the siy-line is much better managed than in 
many that adopt that form of roof. Dormer 
windows are introduced in places, we presume, to 
light the fourth story. A central tower marks the 
position of the principal entrance on to the “flags.” 
The exterior is distinguished by a certain magni- 
ficence and breadth of treatment similar to 
Sansovino’s Venetian palaces, but the French 
element has crept into the roofs, The arcade 
would be a boon to the public, but not to the 
shareholders. The news-room is square on plan, 
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surrounded bya colonnade, with recesses at back, 
of questionable utility, forming a sort of unde- 
veloped Greek cross, the whole crowned with an 
immense monotonously coffered dome, overpower- 
ing the colonnade and crushing it to the ground. 
The disproportion between the height of the order 
and dome is painful, if correctly represented in the 
interior perspective. In such a dome, simply di- 
vided in square coffers of similar pattern, there is 
neither beauty nor grandeur. The underwriters’ 
room is in the south-west corner. The arcade, it 
is stated, can be divided into offices if it be thought 
better to employ the space in that way; but an 
alternative design of that description looks, if 
executed .too plainly, an afterthought. The whole 
exterior of the basement and ground, in the event 
of offices being placed in lieu of the arcade, ought 
to be entirely remodelled. 

“‘Absque Labore Nihil (8).—A handsome news- 
room a parallelogram in form, with offices on the 
south side, somewhat similarly arranged to “ Labor 
omnia vincit.” The underwriters’ room occupies 
the north side in the space devoted, in the latter 
plan, to a court. A recess, forming a sort of 
diminutive wing on either side, looking out on the 
flags, is left for the retiring-rooms. <A lofty 
Venetian tower occupies the north-west re-entrant 
angle. The author, like most of the others, has 
deemed his design incomplete without the trun- 
cated roof. 

“ Aleph” (7).—In plan the news-room is of the 
nave-and-aisles type, veiled with three barrel- 
vaults, and belongs to the same family as “ Fair- 
play,” the recesses for conversation being formed 
by a continuation of the cisles in a similar man- 
ner. The offices for brokers and others are 
arranged in separate blocks, and are inconveni- 
ently large, and the access to them is not well 
planned. The exterior is of arcaded character, 
very little stone being used in proportion to the 
area of glass. Aspire, square on plan, occupies 
the north-west angle. The angles of the wings 
are accentuated, as in most of the designs. 

** Non Quo sed Quomodo” (14),—A design pecu- 
liar in having a two-story order of deep square 
pilasters, instead of the usual three-quarter 
columns. The basement is rusticated, and the 
structure would possess a certain dignity of cha- 
racter, though the elevations are too simple and 
plain to prove very attractive. An attic story 
surmounts the whole. The facade to Rumford- 
street is shown with a recessed portico of square 
columns, of almost Egyptian severity and of 
doubtful utility; the influence of the back colon- 
nade of St. George’s Hall being very apparent. 
The news-room is a parallelogram, with a sur- 
rounding colonnade and two recesses facing the 
flags. The square piers of the colonnade would 
be a material objection, and the passage or sur- 
rounding cloisters would be useless for anything 
but exercise. 

“Enterprise ” (12).—The news-room is a para- 
lellogram running north and sonth,—a direction 
contrary to its position in most of the plans; and 
we cannot see that any advantage is secured by 
so placing it, otherwise than its presenting a longer 
frontage to the flags. The ceiling takes the form 
of a semicircular vault. The exterior is Venetian 
in character, and crowned with rather diminutive 
Mansard roofs, The central octagonal campanile 
is not successful in design, and the exterior is 
meagre. It possesses no attic story, properly so 
called, but dormers light the rooms in the roof. 
The elevation is divided into two parts, in which 
it differs from most of the designs,—two stories 
plain and two stories under one order,—the usual 
arrangement being rustic basement order and 
attic. The corridors are central. 

“ Fides” (11) differs from most of the exteriors 
in treatment, being divided into two arcades in 
height, each containing two stories of windows. 
It is rather a relief to get out of the beaten track 
of architraves, pediments, intervening strings, 
and order above order; but the nightmare roofs 
must of necessity appear either in one form or 
another, and in this plan take the form of trun- 
cated square domes, arranged by the usual recipe 
on flanking angular towers to each wing, the 
central feature of the main quadrangular front 
being a similar roof of a larger character. It is 
really extraordinary that so many competitors 
should have managed to hit on this arrangement, 
the utility of these /arge decorations being not: at all 
apparent, or at all proportionate to the pro‘useness 
with which they have been employed. It seems 
te have been a general impression that they must 
be got in somehow; and the above arrangement 
most naturally suggests itself to the mind. In 
the plan marked “ Sine Labore Nil,” though trun- 
cated roofs are employed, that of the west wing 
1s continuous, the centre being brought forward 








in place of the angles, it forming far the most 
judicious composition ; and the author, in his par- 
ticulars, shows that he appreciates the quad- 
rangular form, which, as we have before stated, 
many of the competitors have lost sight of. The 
offices in the centre of the west wing, it strikes us, 
would be dark, having only borrowed lights to 
depend upon. The ceiling of the news-room is 
coved and groined, with flat centre, and two 
arcades high; the plan of the room a parallelo- 
gram, lighted by windows in the south and east 
facades. The author of these plans exhibits, also, 
an alternative scheme, in which the news-room is 
square, and surrounded with offices; but the 
square form is not well adapted for so large a 
room. The elevation possesses very considerable 
merit; but it is questionable if the style of 
etching with warm brown lines is the most pre- 
sentable way of exhibiting its beauty. We in- 
cline to the opinion that a good sepia drawing 
would have exhibited it to much greater advan- 
tage. 

“ Cosmopolitan ” (10) is distinguished from all 
the others by a circular reading-room, with vesti- 
bules opening out east and west. The interior is 
evidently suggested by the Pantheon at Rome, 
but cannot vie with that structure in beauty. The 
corridors are central, The external elevation is 
one of a few with three-story pilasters, a very ob- 
jectionable mode of composition. It has a central 
campanile, On the east wing are the ubiquitous 
flanking towers, while (certainly an original idea) 
the west hasonly one. The underwriters’ room is 
situate in the south-west angle. The plan seems 
a very elegant one. 

“ Fortiter et Fideliter” (17).—A very handsome 
domed news-room singles out this plan, Among its 
class it is by far the noblest, most proportionate, 
and tastefully decorated, and is well represented 
in a perspective of careful, correct, and effective 
drawing in ink line. Four grand semi-circular 
arches support a segmental dome, which again is 
surmounted with an eye or dome of glass, by far 
the most effective mode of lighting a room of that 
form if taken in conjuuction with the side lights. 
A two-story arcade, artistically treated, surrounds 
three of the sides, and the gailery so formed 
would be a useful and effective feature. The 
pendentives are nicely graduated, from the square 
to the base of the dome, forming a harmoniously 
proportioned and lofty hall. If we contrast the 
treatment of this interior with that in “ Sine 
Labore Nil,” it is much to the detriment of the 
latter, the half-developed pendentives of which 
are abrupt, and appear too weak, as they really 
would be, were they of brick con-truction, to sup- 
port the immense dome, The segmental form of 
dome is adopted from very judicious motives, 
allowing of longer pendentives. The court to the 
north of the news-room appears to throw away 
space merely to light the corridors. It forms a 
vacuity the author did not know how to employ 
for anything more useful. The treatment of the 
exterior is original, but inferior to the internal 
design. The flanking towers again appear, but 
this time surmounted with ogive domes. The 
central passage is also flanked with similar towers 
and domes, giving it the aspect of the portal of an 
Elizabethan court, such as we see in the domestic 
architecture of that period. The windows are 
much too small; the chimneys owtré ; and the ex- 
ternal design not generally suitable to the site 
and object. The interior and exterior might have 
been designed by different hands, so opposite in 
character are they. The underwriters’ room is 
little better than a long corridor, the author not 
having placed his news-room well, though this 
might be remedied. 

“A. B. C.” (16).—A very suggestive motto. 
The drawings appear, from the style adopted, or 
rather the manner of the style, as if they had 
been got up fifty years ago, to which delusion the 
yellowness of the paper rather adds. The news- 
room is the only one of its class, being divided 
into nine smaller squares by four columns, from 
which nine equal domicular vaults spring,—a mode 
of covering the space not possessing the charm of 
variety or thoughtfal composition,—a mere check- 
plan or draftboard pattern: it looks more like 
the crypt of a cathedral than a room devoted to 
such every-day work as reading the morning 
papers. 

““Nobis Bene Nemine Male” (20).—A one- 
domed reading-room of Greek-cross type, appa- 
rently a favourite arrangement with the competi- 
tors; for while the parallelograms, as might be 
expected, are the most numerous, this form occu- 
pies the second position, The underwriters’ room 
is oblique, the want of parallelism in the sides of 
the west wing forming a difficulty that all have 
not been able satisfactorily to surmount, though 





in some of the plans this is skilfully managed, 
among which may be mentioned “ 290,” which 
has the underwriters’ room canted round parallel 
with Rumford-street. The area left on each side 
of the news-room is objectionable from the loss of 
space occasioned thereby. The general arrange. 
ments are simple, but we cannot class it among 
the best plans. The exterior presents a neat 
columnar front, and the author deserves credit 
for avoiding the usual domes. Of all the plans 
revelling in an abundance of light this has the 
most solid-looking and sensible exterior. In no 
plan isso much window-space provided with an 
avoidance of a wiry and gridiron effect. There 
must, of course, be plenty of light, but solidity 
and breadth we would not willingly dispense with. 
The basement is ornamented with pilasters, not 
rusticated as is usual; the first and second stories 
contained under a Corinthian order crowned with 
an attic story. These plans may be best described 
as sensible, the cost, no doubt, also forming an 
element in the author’s consi‘erations. 

“ Alpha” (22), contains the usual parallelogram 
form of news-room, with a surrounding colonnade 
of piers and columns combined. The interior, 
from the management of the colonnade, most people 
would mistake for a sculpture gallery. The external 
design is of the common French character, sport- 
ing the invincible Mansard roofs. The first and 
second floor windows are circular-headed. The 
central feature is a well-developed tower and 
square dome of the Tuileries type. The wings 
are flanked with Mansard roofs, so large as to 
appear jostling one another. The basement is 
rusticated, but there is such a similarity in the de- 
signs of this character as to make description a 
mere repetition of what we have before written. 

“Q ” (21).—A mere screen of columns and glass, 
wanting in solidity and unity, but possessing a 
good news-room and an underwriters’ room in the 
north-east angle (re-entrant), with an adjoining 
court for light. The central dome to light the 
news-room is supported on heavy elliptical arches, 
the worst form of arch for such a span. We may 
contrast the interior of this room with that men- 
tioned in our description of “ Fortiter et Fideleter,” 
very much to the advantage of the latter, the 
graceful sweep of the dome arches and pendentives 
of which is so accurately delineated in accom- 
panying perspective. The corridors are central. 
Had the detail drawing of a portion of the exterior 
been hung it would have created a much more 


favourable impression than is conveyed by the 


general elevations alone. A court and gallery 
occupy the east wing. The “instructions” insist 
upon abundance of light, but it is never satisfactory 
or successful to design upou oze idea, as in this and 
one or two other plans, The four small courts to 
light the corridor are objectionable. The accom- 
panying description is written in an educated 
hand, but the author is a little too much engrossed 
with the notion of “light! light! abundances of 
light !” 

“ Veritas ” (23).—The author would have done 
well had he lett out his written description, or 
have been more careful in correcting it. Probably 
some young and inexperienced hand has produced 
this set, and sent them in merely for the sake of 
gaining practice and experience, and we sincerely 
hope he may profit by is. 

“Ich Dien ” (18).—The author seems to have 
been, like a few others, unable to bear up against 
the “instructions” respecting abundance of light: 
the result, therefore, is too much of a shop-front 
character. The elevation is divided into basement, 
two-story order, and an attic; and the centre is 
crowned with a circular campanile. The news- 
room approaches the square form, covered with a 
barrel vault, supported by coupled columns, and 
surrounded by offices. <A large staircase occupies 
the north-east angle of east wing. The architec- 
tural design is wanting in high qualities. 

“ Cotton” (19).—A motto, we presume, thought 
taking with Liverpool brokers, whose business 
lies so much in that direction, The news-room 
adjoins the flags, Rumford-street, and South Chapel- 
street, and the mistake of not concealing the 
irregularity of the site, mentioned as to “ Veritas,” 
is also here committed. The two courts north of 
the news-room are very objectionable, and the 
courts in the building facing Tithebarn-street are 
not less so as sacrificing valuable space. The 1m- 
mense square dome over central passage drowns 
the whole composition. Generally there is more 
waste of space in this plan in the shape of courts 
than in any of the forty-four. The interior of 
the news-room is not elegant, and the semi-flated 
coupled columns supporting the vaulted ceiling 
are objectionable in point of taste. A large 
cornice crowns the whole, with attic windows 
under, the usual flanking Mansard roofs agalt 
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appearing. The elevation generally is plain in 
design. We must complete our review next 
week. 





We understand the first premium, 1,000/., has 
been awarded to Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London ; 
the second, 250/., to Messrs. Conningham & 
Audsley, Liverpool; and the third, 250/., to Mr. 
Parnell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





ON THE ART COLLECTIONS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, CONSIDERED IN REFER- 
ENCE TO ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ir is easy to dilate in a merely general manner on 
the educational influence of museums and galleries 
of art. Everybody agrees that such collections are 
important objects of national concern, as civilizing 
and refining agencies; and there is an implicit 
belief in the minds of most people, that somebody 
else, entire classes in fact, are making a profound 
and earnest use of them in directly practical ways. 
Few care to think of museums as mere shows or 
places of pleasant recreation; though in truth, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred use them as such. I 
wish I could show that our national art-collections 
were as extensively frequented and as intimately 
studied by artists as the non-professional world 
imagines to be the case; but unfortunately, alike 
amongst architects, painters, and sculptors, the 
systematic students of our museums and galleries 
are but few in number: they are, I fear, but rare 
exceptions to the general rule of almost contemp- 
tuous indifference. 

To point out in detail the positive educational 
value and relation of a collection to any given art 
or subject of inquiry, on the other hand, is not an 
easy matter: to begin with, it pre-supposes in the 
illustrator an adequate knowledge of the parti- 
cular speciality, and a perfect acquaintance with 
the collection in question. In reference to the 
former qualification, it would be the height of 
presumption in me to omit to bespeak the kind 
indulgence of such an audience as the present: in 
the latter respect I have more confidence, inas- 
much as this collection has grown up, in great 
measure, under my hands. 

I am, I trust, sufficiently impressed with a sense 
of my own inability to deal adequately with this 
subject, and particularly with a feeling of the 
vastness, complexity, and inherent difficulty of 
the subject of architecture in general; for, as I 
estimate the province of architecture as a fine art, 
I am obliged to confess to myself that it includes, 
in a greater or less degree, nearly all the other 
arts; and that, to grasp and fully master all its 
branches, would seem almost a superhuman work, 
scarcely possible within the limits of a life. 

As we all know, this was the view of the father 
of architectural literature, Vitruvius; but, if the 
ideal architect of Vitruvius seems to us a being of 
impossible perfections, what must be our estimate 
of that great master who shall grasp the enormous 
mass of knowledge and precedent which has ac- 
cumulated since Vitruvius’s day? Doubtless 
there is davger of confusing ourselves with 
visionary and impractical ideas; in other words, 
of forming an overstrained estimate of the ex- 
tent and limits of architecture. I am convinced, 
however, that there is no evil in rating any art or 
concern at its highest value; and I shall, there- 
fore, adhere to the highest view of the status of 
the modern architect. 

But there have been men who have mastered the 
sum of all arts and practical knowledge of their 
epoch ;—I allude to those true universalists the 
great artists of the period of the Revival in Italy ; 
to Brunelleschi, Bramante, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raffaelle,—all architects in the 
fullest sense of the term. 

Under our modern system of subdivision of arts 
and Jabour, the versatility of these great men 
seems to us inexplicable; and we are apt to look 
back to them in despair as to a superior race of 
beings. Rather let us ask on what system were 
their vast powers acquired. By what previous 
training, for instance, was Raffaelle enabled to 
give to the world the beautiful Pandolfini Palace ; 
his Madonnas and life-like portraits; the great 
philosophical and religious fresco pictures of the 
Vatican; the arabesqnes of the Loggie, and the 
marble Jonah of the Chigi Chapel ? 

The answer I would give is,—Less by any 
methodic or strictly academic system of training 
than by a tacit belief in the inherent unity of art, 
which induced a habit of studying and taking 
daily—nay, even hourly—note of its monuments 
of every kind. It is well known that the vast 





* By Mr. J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., &c., read at the 
Architectural Museum, on the 2nd instant. 





and varied esthetic knowledge displayed in the 
works of Raffaelle, setting aside his wonderfal 
natural aptitude, resulted from the enthusiastic 
zeal with which he studied the monuments of 
precedent art around him. 

But, it may be said, what has this to do with 
the question of modern museums? The Vatican 
in Raffaelle’s day was not the vast art gallery it 
has since become. True, but to Raffaelle Rome 
itself was one vast museum. It is well known 
that Raffaelle was one of the most enthusiastic 
connoisseurs of the age—an eager collector, giving 
up much of his precious time to the acquisition of 
antique remains, either for himself or the en- 
lightened princes and prelates who were only too 
happy to avail themselves of his knowledge and 
taste ; and we have evidence enough, in his draw- 
ings and sketches, that every ancient relic he 
acquired was a lesson to him, its particular facts 
of design or technique being assimilated in his 
mind, transmuted by the subtle alchemy of genius, 
and reproduced in new and noble guise. Now, if 
we are to have Raffaelles and Michelangelos in 
our own day, I feel convinced they must be formed 
in the same way. 

A principal object of my lecture to-night, then, 
is to show, that this metropolis contains in its 
various collections, a vast, perhaps an unequalled 
treasure of works of art, far beyond anything 
Raffaelle or Michelangelo can have had access to; 
and to impress upon young students and art- 
workmen in particular, the fact that, with such 
sources of instruction, the attainment of excellence 
in art is freely in their power,—that there is now, 
indeed, no excuse for ignorance,—that, in future, 
there need be no more, so called, self-taught 
architects—no blundering, half artists—no in- 
competent art-workmen, unable to get out of the 
old hackneyed grooves,—no more complaints, in 
short, of want of the means of instruction. 

When Lorenzo de’ Medici gave Michelangelo 
the run of his garden filled with antique statues, 
the boy quickly understood that he was expected 
to teach himself, and that there were masters all 
around him, each on his pedestal,—mute marbles, 
it is true, and yet speaking to him with the voices 
of Phidias, Scopas, and Praxiteles. 

Here, too, is a garden better stored than the 
good Lorenzo’s: — here, indeed, Michelangelo 
teaches in his turn! 

I have not the felicitous expression of your 
excellent president, and therefore I the more ad- 
mired the just and striking manner in which, in 
his opening address, he made it evident that the 
non-acquaintance of artists with precedent monu- 
ments of art led but to a laborious travelling over 
old ground, to a finding out of supposed novelties, 
which had nothing new in them,—in short, toa 
constant striving without any real progress. 

I cannot but think that when a man knows 
little or nothing of what past generations have 
done, he will himself produce little or nothing of 
good for the future: for obvious reasons, the 
ignorant are rarely, if ever, original: it is im- 
possible even for the most self-reliant or indifferent 
artist entirely to escape the influence of the monus 
ments of art around him; and, if he be ignorant of 
the historical development of art, he will only the 
more easily be influenced by the passing fashion ; 
that is, he will blindly follow some favourite 
model, who, for aught he knows, is but an imitator 
himself: need I say this is the great evil of our day? 

It is an old objection, that too great a familiarity 
with precedent art is liable to enslave and deaden 
the inventive faculties. I shall not stop to expose 
this fallacy: it is, however, true, that at the 
present day we have too many special devotees of 
special styles, of which they know but the outer 
husk : this comes of getting a smattering only : it 
is exactly what a wider and more universal range 
of study would prevent. 

Let us then see what the South Kensington 
Museum in particular offers to the architectural 
student. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
the Museum is but, as it were, a creation of 
yesterday ; that the collections are still rapidly 
growing; that they are only provisionally arranged; 
and that from necessary causes they are liable to 
continual shifting and displacement: at present, 
therefore, the Art Museum must be regarded as a 
rich treasury, in which all may make research ; in 
which discoveries may be made, sometimes the 
more interesting even from their being unex- 
pected; but not as a completely methodised 
institution. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
art collections have been got together without de- 
sign or definite system: on the contrary, a methodic 
and well-understood scheme has from the first 











been carried out. 


The museum, on its first foundation in 1852 
was specially intended to serve as an adjunct and 
necessary complement to the Government Schools 
of Art,—and, generally speaking, to forward the 
interests of industrial or ornamental design: with 
the latter view the incipient collection was, of 
course, soon made accessible to the public, and a 
new national museum was founded. 

Two leading principles thereupon, as it were, 
came to the surface, and have never since been 
lost sight of: the first was, that it was not de- 
sirable to trench on the province of any existing 
public collection ; and the second, that whatever 
were its range or speciality, it should be developed 
on the widest and most liberal basis; that the 
collection should in fact become the national 
museum in its own speciality. Now the nation 
already possessed a vast and rapidly-increasing 
collection of works of art of the classical epochs : 
the arts of Greece and Rome,—of all Pagan anti- 
quity, in short,—were well represented at the 
British Museum; but there they stopped. A be- 
ginning, it is true, had been made in the direction 
of Medieval art, but effortsin that direction were 
not very kindly looked upon by the governing 
body of that great institution ; and whilst France, 
for instance, with her Musée de Cluny, possessed 
a most valuable and practically useful collection 
of works of Mediawval and Renaissance art, 
England had taken but the first timid step in 
that directicn. 

The work to be done was thus clearly indicated ; 
and thenceforth the creation of a collection, illus- 
trating all art, of what we may term the modern 
or Christian- epoch, other than painting and its 
accessory developments,—branches already pro- 
vided for elsewhere,—was undertaken; and I think 
we may now pcint with satisfaction to the pro- 
gress made in ten years’ time; for at this 
moment we have a collection almost as much 
superior to the Musée de Cluny as the latter 
was to the Medieval collections of the British 
Museum in 1852. The South Kensington Museum, 
then, offers to all and especially to architects, 
as the true masters and leaders of all in- 
dustrial artists, a treasure of works of deco- 
rative art in almost every vehicle, ranging 
from the first timid efforts of the Byzantine 
artists of the early centuries, when art awoke in 
Europe from the night of barbarism which had 
eclipsed the old Roman Empire; through the suc- 
cessive phases of Mediaeval Christian art; Gothic, 
as it is still convenient to term it; Renaissance, or 
Cinque-cento in all its varieties,— Louis Quatorze, 
Rococo, Baroco, &c., down to the revived Gothic of 
our own day, and the brilliant and facile styles of 
modern France. 

To follow all these phases in detail would be far 
beyond my present limits. I am embarrassed 
with the abundance of materials at my choice. I 
have selected,—not, it is true, at random, but with 
great indecision,—the beautiful objects you see 
before you, toserve me in some respects as texts for 
the imperfect and discursive illustrations which 
are, I fear, alone possible to-night. But, in the 
first place, let us say a few words on the great 
question of the present aspect of art in reference 
to the revival of obsolete styles; because I fancy 
it will occur to some of my hearers to suppose, 
that I am going tio advocate an eclectic system of 
culling forms and details from first one object and 
then another, from styles and local peculiarities, 
from characteristic features induced by specialities 
of material or vehicle, &c.; and so forming as it 
were & modern composite order of architecture. 
Now this is exactiy what I wish to guard against ; 
and though I fear the endeavour is beyond my skill, 
I am most anxious to show that this is not the true 
use of precedent art; and that, on the contrary, 
as I have said before, the wider and more liberal 
are the studies of the true artist, the more com- 
pletely exempt will he be from the enthralling in- 
fluence of obsolete styles. My wish is to show, 
that a close and earnest aualysis of beautiful works 
of art will not lead to their vulgar imitation; 
but, on the contrary, to a healthy perception of 
the great principles which are as it were latent 
in them, and which, when truly apprehended, 
will exercise such a general refining and instruc- 
tive influence on the student as will strengthen 
and invigorate his original powers, and not warp 
and fetter them as the weak fibre of ignorance. 

There is a great chain of art, as it were, reach- 
ing down from classical antiquity almost to our 
own times. I say almost, for the only sudden 
breaks in the links have been in our own day, by 
the eclectic revivals of the present century: we 
are now, in fact, operating a great Renaissance. 
Just as, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
European society at large reverted with passionate 
eagerness to the arts and literature of classical 
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antiquity; so now we, in this present age, are re- 
viving Medimvalism,—we are even reproducing 
the Renaissance itself. Unhappily, however, these 
revivals are for the most part only literal resusci- 
tations of extinct styles: from what cause I 
scarcely know, they nearly always lack that vitality, 
that creative or rather transmuting force, which, 
in the Middle Ages, laid hold of precedent art, 
and gave an entirely new colouring, fresh and 
distinctive garbs of beauty, to old and well-known 
forms : it is this which we cannot do now-a-days. 

That there is great impatience of this thraldom 
of the styles, as I may characterize it, amongst 
young architects, I am quite aware; and on all 
hands we witness endeavours to escape from bond- 
age; but these efforts, unfortunately too often 
take the shape of—earnest, it may be, but—inevi- 
tably cold-blooded attempts to achieve absolute 
originality. Now, I believe, there is some occult 
law in nature—some fatality, which makes itself 
felt in all such instances: whoever openly professes 
originality, usually achieves either novel ugliness 
and absurdity, or at best a new medleysome, 
glaring, and disjointed pasticcio. 

What, then, remains for us? Iu plain words, 
how is the young architect to form a consistent 
and truthful style for himself? Certainly on the 
basis of learning and respect for previous canons : 
—we have already assumed this principle. 

First and foremost, I hold that he must teach 
himself how to get professional knowledge—how 
to observe. Now there are two methods of look- 
ing at architectural monuments; I mean ancient 
buildings, and also such works of art as are on the 
table before us. The first is the historical or 
archeological view. This of course is very im- 
portant to the architect: he should so critically 
study such works as to master their principal 
facts of style, in reference to their date and con- 
ditions of productions. Knowledge of this kind 
should underlie every other. In many ways, im- 
possible to be specified, such knowledge will im- 
prove the practical judgment and power of the 
architect. Next, all these things should be studied 
abstractly or analytically ; that is, taking up, for 
instanee, any ove of these objects ; knowing, at a 
glance, all that is necessary about its history, 
origin, use, or intention. The student should ask 
himself, “ And now what is the inherent xsthetic 
value of this object?” What can I gather from 
it of direct use to me or my art?” “ What parti- 
cular facts of form, colour, materials, juxta-posi- 
tion of details, arrangement, contract, balance of 
parts, &e., can I learn from it?” ‘Can I assimi- 
late, as it were, certain valuable facts embodied 
therein,—fortify my own perceptions thereby,— 
and in some future act of my art show that I have 
practically gained by this analysis?” Mind, I do 
not advocate any tedious turning and turning 
about, sketching, and note-writing, about every | 
interesting specimen met with: life is scarcely 
long enouzh for this; but it is astouishing how 
rapidly,—intuitively as it vere,—valuable facts and 
impressions are apprehended by the mind which 
has trained itself to habits of active observation 
and analysis of this nature: a few brief glances 
will then often tell the student more than he 
could detail in ten pages of description. 

Let us take up this object, the famous Glouces- 
ter candlestick,—one of the bronze altar candle- 
sticks of Gloucester Cathedral at about the year 
1115; perhaps made at Glovcester, but more likely 
at Cologne. 

Now, on our principle of culling knowledge 
from every source; if [ had any particular sub- 
ject uppermost in my mind, it is pretty certain I 
should be immediately struck with any fact or 
peculiarity seeming to have a bearing on that 
subject. Now, this is a specimen of very remark - 
able and indeed beautiful art in cast metal; and 
it strikes me that it offers valuable suggestions for 
the treatment of cast metal—cast-iron, I mean— 
employed on a grander scale; for observe how 
completely this utensil is architectural in treat- 
ment. Of course it was designed, and perhaps 
executed, by an architect,—by an artist, in short, 
who in all probability could have built a great 
minster, as well as executed its ritualistic furni- 
ture, and all with the same noble uniformity aud 
congruity of style. 

Doubtless the maker of this object was a clois- 
tered mouk, working to the glory of God in this 
his practical way. But let us consider this work. 
Have we not to all intents and purposes a rich 
and beautiful column, with its base and capital, 
intervening shaft, and central band or knop? 
Now it strikes me that the rich and intricate in- 
terlaced ornamentation is admirably suggestive 
for the modern treatment of cast-iron work. Of 
course, considered as a column, we might elongate 
its proportions to any extent, even to that of the 


|in a very interesting manner. 


slenderest shaft. Now the proper artistic treat- 
ment of cast-iron in architecture is a most inte- 
resting and important problem,—one that archi- 
tects are bound to take serious note of; for it is 
certain that this material, whether we like it or 
not, will play a far more important part in archi- 
tecture than it has hitherto done; and on the 
suggestive qualities of the material itself, together 
with a coincident reference to the peculiar treat- 
ment, the esthetic expression, if I may so call it, 
of monuments in cast metal of past epochs or 
styles, alone, I think, can be gradually concreted 
the leading features of a consistent and genuine 
style of treatment of this new material. I have 
not time to dwell in detail on this matter, other- 
wise I could enlarge on the radical difference of 
artistic expression which should be made to prevail 
betwixt works in cast and wrought metal; how 
ornamentation in cast metal should not suggest 
carving in wood or stone; how, in consequence, it 
should rather be in full high relief, under-cut, or 
in open work, than in bas-relief; and taking up 
one specimen after another of different ages and 
schools from amongst our collections, I could show 
how leading principles were embodied and illus- 
trated by them. But to show how intimately the 
different arts are connected with each other in the 
question of cast-iron ornamental architecture, we 
are not concerned with form alone: colour, also, 
forces itself strongly upon us. We must paint 
iron. It cannot be left with its irregular coating 
of rust and dirt. Ivon architecture, moreover, 
naturally takes the shape of a slender framework 
or skeleton-shafts, girders, slender arch-bands, 
spandrils, string-courses, narrow horizontal fascia ; 
and, generally speaking, a multiplicity of detail 
necessarily result from the physical qualities of 
the material; and the very meagreness, the linear 
character, and multiplicity of parts, at once sug- 
gest the use of colours as the natural means of 
giving emphasis, richness, and variety to decora- 
tive construction in this material. Here, then, at 
once a field of the widest and most interesting 
nature presents itself; and surely here, if any- 
where, the trammels of bygone styles may be 
shaken off. 

This one subject, colour as applied to interior 
architecture, would alone furnish ample matter 
for a lecture: it is a field in which precedent 
example will be most precious, and where, happily, 
this museum can boast an unequalled store of 
illastrative matter. For instance, there is first an 
admirable series of original drawings of painted 
wall decorations, from the principal monuments 
of Italian art: some of them are hung around this 
room; but here, again, the student must cull from 
indirect sources ; and here, under my hand, occurs 
an original monument, which illustrates this theme 
I allude to this 
splendid chasse or reliquary of the same period, 
and, perhaps, the same school, as the Gloucester 
candlestick: what, indeed, could be more sugges- 
tive than the striking contrasts of sculptured 
metal and brilliant colour here exhibited? How 
rich, and yet bow harmonions and free from 
paudiness are the champlevé enamels of this fine 
work, Note the adinirable taste with which these 
miniature columns are picked out in gold and 
colours ; each of different design, yet harmonizing 
perfectly one with another. Here is no want of 
balance ; nothing fragmentary nor disturbing ; no 
discordant contrasts interfering with the general 
repose or stability of the composition as a whole. 
In short, I cannot but regard this object, and 
others of similar style in our collections,-—for 
instance, this beautiful enamelled tryptich,—as 
practical examples of the highest value; and I 
maintain that their great historical or archzolo- 
gical importance is at least equalled by their 
actual suggestive use to the art studied.* 





ON GEOMETRICAL AND OTHER 
SYMBOLS + 


Havrna thus far paved the way for some far- 
ther remarks on Freemasonic and other symbole, 
I must now revert, as I before proposed to do, 
to Mr. Godwin’s very suggestive letters in the 
Archeologia ; and also to what others have said of 
some of the symbols, including the hexalpha, not 
yet here treated of ; before I can conclude with avy 
suggestions of my own more especial origination 
on the general subject of geometrical symbols, 

It will have been seen, by the selection, in my 





* To be continued. The lecture was illustrated bya 
large number of rare and beautiful specimens. At the 
close, Mr. Beresford Hope, president, proposed in warm 
terms a vote of thanks to Mr. Robinson, which was car- 
ried with acclamation. 

t See pp. 273 and 245, ante, 













last letter, from the collection of mason-marks in 
the Archeologia, that a symbol resembling the 
letter NV assumed a variety of modifications in 
the hands of the working guilds of the Free. 
masons. The WN thus in fact becomes distorted, 
reversed, and compounded into a multiplicity of 
shapes, as for example thus ;— 


Be ||. 
lek lt a 


the exhaustion of the modifications of the 
simple or single N only constituting the basis of 
more complex modifications. Thus a straight line 
cuts it into its two terminal angles or halves, 
as if to draw our attention to the duality and 
reversal of the angles: then a second N takes the 
place of the dividing straight line; and we have 
thus the cross, combined with the terminal 
angles in various ways; one of which, the third 
last in the selection here given, is identical with 
a sectarian mark of the ancient Jains of India; 
and the last in order is a symbol kuownand re- 
garded as of extremely ancient Chinese and 
Indian origin; and is also still in use from old 
times, even in this country, as a heraldic symbol ; 
just as, by the way, the Y symbol also is, here 
and elsewhere, not only among laymen, such as 
the Conyugham family, but as “the pall,” an 
official vestment of the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops. 

In all the varieties of the N symbol there is 
this one peculiarity,—that in each N there are 
two reversed angles, just as there are in the X 
or St. Andrew’s Cross; and indeed in the Greek 
cross itself ; although this Jatter may be regarded 
as showing forth a duality of decussating St, 
Andrew’s Crosses, just as we have regarded the 
last three of the N symbols as displaying each a 
duality of these Ni symbols.* Here, then, in the N 
symbol, we have something very like an equivalent 
for the sexual union of the Y and the A or 
feminine and masculine symbols of the Egyptians, 
as the true elements of this NY symbol, as well as 
of the cross and the tau; and by putting the A 
and the Y together thus AY, just as we did the 
reversed taus, of which Dr. Barlow speaks, 


thus + we at once perceive that the KN itself 


may be regarded as a compound symbol, made up 
of the A and the Y, or masculine and feminine 
symbols, just as the St. Andrew’s Cross also is. 
‘he more elongated forms of the Nj symbol, how- 
ever, show this of themselves, and were probably 
intended, like the dividing line, to do so. 

With these preliminary remarks, lef us now 
turn again for a little to the letters of Mr. God- 
win, in the Archeologia. 

In the second of these letters, the author draws 
attention to a symbolical mark, which he illus- 
trates by a drawing, from a monument at Westley 
Waterless, in Cambridgeshire. This mark had been 
called by others “‘a monogram probably of the 
artist by whom it was executed.” It consists of 
the N symbol, flanked by a star and crescent, or 
sun and moon, and surmounted by a cruciform 
mallet or hammer. In reference to this compound 
mark, or “ monogram,” he gives a quotation from 
a work on Monumental Brasses, of which the 
following is a portion :— 

‘©The occurrence of a similar device in two instances 
seems to show that it was not an individual mark. May 
it nct have been the badge of some guild of masons? If 
so, it will suggest that the same minds that designed the 
architectural structures of the Middle Ages also designed 
the sepulchral monuments.”’ 

The great probability that this mark was not 
an individual one clearly appears, not only from 
the second example, which is also given, though it 
does not include the NY symbol; but also, and 
chiefly, from the fact, shown by Mr. Godwin, that 
the N symbol itself is one of the most frequent 
and distinguished of mason-marks ; and which, as 
he informs me, he has recently found, in various 
parts of Canterbury Cathedral, even accompany!ng 
and overriding, as it were, many other symbols ; 


— 





* The simplicity of the form of the cross, and “4 
aptness to serve as a mere mark, of whatever kind, 
cannot alter the fuct that, in all ages, and in all coun. 
tries, almost, it has been used as a symbol, denotive O° 
certain religious principles, of universal significance, 
heathen and pre-Christian no less than Christian, ea 
American or Western no less than Eastern. I may = 
note, by the way, as tothe Greek cross, that just Seed 
Y symbol may be regarded as the yoni, so the of 
cross, especially in an ancient form used by the kings 
Jerusalem, with bulbed or rounded head and arms, _ 
on a like principle, be regarded specially as a bisex 
symbol. 
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and in one instance curiously distorted and elon- 
ated, and crossing a straight line like a sort of 
angularized caduceus of Mercury. 

I may also here note that on the coins of the 
Ariarathes, a series of Persian kings who lived 
before Christ,* there is not only the N symbol, 
but the A, which overrides it; the AA, a trinity 
of angles, which also appears among Mr. God- 
win’s marks; the —T;t and the hexalpha; 
which last, in this instance, wants the base 
line of the lower triangle, and is thus made 
to assume the shape of an oracular tripod 
or altar, with small circles at the ends of each 
line, like those on the last of the cruciform 
N symbols given above from the collection in the 
Archeologia. These Ariarathan symbols are asso- 
ciated with the figure of Minerva, on whose hand 
is the usual diminutive winged “ Victory,” as it 
has been called ; reminding oue of the Virgin and 
Child, and also of the Hindoo gods and their 
wives, whom they hold, like small dolls, in their 
arms, The WN symbol also appears on a coin of 
Amyntas, king of Galatia in the time of Strabo. 

In a volume of engravings printed for the 
Spalding Club of Scotland, representations are 
given of many curious sculptured stones of ancient 
date, on almost all of which a symbol appears, 
which has been called “the broken sceptre,” but 
which I recognized as an elongated modification 
of the N symbol, although I[ was not aware of the 
importance and the extensive use of this symbol 
till I afterwards saw Mr. Godwin’s coliection of 
mason-marks in the Arch@ologia. In most in- 
stances this Scottish symbol has something analo- 
gous to the head and butt-end of a sceptre or an 
arrow ; and in one case it is entwined with a well- 
defined serpent, as if it were a broken caduceus. 
This N symbo)], or ‘ broken sceptre,” is fre- 
quently laid across what has been called a “ spec- 
tacle ornament ;” but I scarcely think the form 
in question can possibly be considered to repre- 
sent anything like spectacles; because, in one 
example of it, the surface of each of the two 
discs, or rounds, is studded over with knobs, as if 
to represent a setting of precious stones on one 
side of an opaque object; and it at once struck 
me as more probable that what was intended to be 
represented might be a small double mirror, one 
forming a handle to the other ; or, indeed, a single 
mirror, with a co-symmetrical handle; the studded 
side being the back of the mirror: and sure enough, 
in my hurried glance over the plates, I came at last 
upon a veritable mirror and comb, placed toge- 
ther, at one side, as if to show more clearly what 
was intended to be signified by the similar but 
more prominent form combined with the NY sym- 
bol. ‘This single mirror closely resembled one of 
the dises of the double figure or symbol. And 
here I may note that on a Pheenician coin, found, 
I believe, at Citium or Cyprus, and engraved in 
“ Higgins’s Druids,” p. 117, there is, on one side, 
a form which very much resembles the studded 
mirror, but without a handle; with an E and an 
8, which might stand for the comb and the double 
or handled mirror ; and it is also notable that on 
the same coin there are a cross and an animal 
something like a hippocampus or sea-horse, both of 
which, or the cross at least and some such aniwal, 
also appear on the sculptured stones of Scotland. 
The same two things, a cross and a half mammal 
half fishy or reptile looking animal, but called by 
Mr. Hodgson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a basilise, 
‘ppear together also on a mythraic sculptured 
slab of the Roman period, fovnd in the north of 
England ; and what is more remarkable still, the 
star and crescent, or sun and moon, as in the 
mouumental mark given by Mr. Godwin, here 
also appear; the whole, moreover, being enclosed 
in what has been called the fire triangle, or 
triangle with its apex upwards. I may here also 
observe that ona Roman altar, found at Maryport, 
and engraved in Dr. Bruce’s “Roman Wall” 
(2ad Ed., p. 377), a water-jug is surmounted by 
2 handled mirror, just as the triangle alluded to 
by Dr. Barlow is surmounted by the bird drinking 
out of it; the symbols being, perhaps, equivalent, 





* See Smith’s Mythologi icti y 
“*mamenee y gical Dictionary, under the head 

+ Maurice, in his ‘Indian Antiquities,” gives an en- 
graved figure of Diana with the T on her forehead in 
Place of the crescent or moon. Did not the reversed tau, 
1, then, denote the (inward) sun, asthe T thus seems to 
have denoted that moon in human form, which reflects 
the light of this sun? Such a view would accord with 
my suggestion that the T may have denoted “ the life 

at now is,”— the reflex, lunar, or concentrative life ; 
_ the | “the life to come,” or the solar or radiative 
ife of entrancement, physiologically and anatomically 
conjoined, in our physical organism, with,—and, as I 
Sen endeavour to show, precisely the reverse of,—the 
nar or concentrative life, or life of the ordinary waking 
a i be pape a2 cy ae ag that a concentrative prin- 

iative principle mus ‘ 

the reverse of each ahat. diseibiiiiiitiiii: 





This altar is inscribed on one side to the Genius 
loci, with the words Volanti vivas on the reverse 
side, 

As regards the mirror and comb, there is a 
curious magical traditionary superstition in Scot- 
land; namely, that if, “on Hallowmas éve, when 
the night hags do glide,” a maiden, at midnight, 
proceed to a solitary apartment, with a candle, aud 
there comb her hair, before a mirror; the vision, 
image, or apparition, of her true lover will show 
itself in the mirror. The “magic mirror,” too, is 
a well-known article, in use even at the present 
day ; and not only in Egypt and India, and proba- 
bly in China; but in Scotland, and also in England. 
Among the hill tribes of India the comb is held 
sacred, and is given by the priests to newly 
married persons. The double mirror, if it be such, 
may be denotive of the same duality of principles 
as those symbolized by the two angles of the N 
symbol, which is always dashed across it, very 
much in the distorted and elongated form of that 
one of the N symbols recently seen by Mr. 
Godwin at Canterbury Cathedral, and already 
specially alluded to as crossing a straight line 
somewhat like the serpent on the caduceus of 
Mercury. The N symbol itself, as well as the 
hexalpha and other kiudred symbols made up of 
reversed angles may also be said to bear another 
relation to mirrors, inasmuch as their reversed 
angles are images one of the other, reversed, 
as images are in a mirror, 

Mirrors and Images are of peculiar significance 
both in magical science and in the ancient myste- 
ries, as well as in trae religion. Thus Bishop 
Warburton, in his “ Divine Legation of Moses,” 
speaks of the “ Shining Image” of Isis (“the Mid- 
night Sun,”) which Shining Image “ appeared ” 
by night to, and in fact in, Lucius or Apuleius ; 
and Warburton says it is often referred to by 
the mystics, as representing the divine nature 
in general, This Shining Image was probably 
imagined to be identical with that Jmage of 
Glory, or Shining Image, alluded to by St. Paul 
in the following singularly mystical passage :— 
“We all, with open face, beholding, as in a glass 
[or mirror] the Glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same Image, from Glory to Glory,”— 
from Image to Image, or the “glorious body,” 
or body “full of Light,” just as we nightly are 
from sleep to sleep in the body full of darkness. 

The same idea of a shining image or likeness, or 
a luciform body, is given in such other Scriptural 
passages as the following :—“ We know not what 
we shall be; but we know that when He [the 
Lord, at his second coming | shall appear, we shall 
be like him,” for “ this vile body shall be changed 
into the likeness [or Shining Image] of his 
glorious body ;” going “ in and out,” or “ ascending 
and descending,” from glory to glory; or, in other 
words, mankind shall be made or created anew, 
in Paradise regained, or the inward kingdom of 
heaven, in the likeness or Image of God, as he was 
in Paradise lost. The same twofold principle 
of life or existence, one the Image or likeness of 
the other, is denoted in the myth of Narcissus 
seeing his Image in the water, and falling in love 
with this his own ghostly double, simulacrum, 
counterpart, or second self,—whom, according to 
Plato and Aristophanes, every one is seeking,*— 
as Isis sought Osiris, Ceres Proserpine, or as the 
Jews and Christians seek “the Lord for the 
body,” into whose Image of Glory,—body full of 
Light, or Shining Image, “as iu a glass,’—the 
counterpart of themselves,—in their own physical 
form—they (doctrinally) desire to be daily or 
nightly changed ; — “ dying daily,” as from their 
own vile body, into his glorious body, in this 
divine transfiguration of ecstatic entrancement 
aud God-possession. 

‘ Every night to this life lost; in the Spirit all safe slept ; 

In ecstacy entranc’d till each morning ; 

—— by Age’s reach while in Youth’s fair Fountain 
re < t and Grave ever scorning. 
* * * * 
Every night in lucid rest; every limb array’d in Light; 
Vile bodies into glorious brighten’d: 
No ne needed for rug Eye: no eye needed for Tu” 
SIGHT: 
Night itself by the Glory enlighten ‘d. 
* a * * * 
Every night a holy-day, with an Angel lover spent, 

In bliss divine, at will, never failing : 

Thus pervading Flesh and Blood, God, indwelling, will 
prevent 

Disease and death from ever prevailing.’ 

What has just been said of Shining Images 
also reminds us of the occasional simililude of the 
Ferocher to him who is protected by this guardian 
angel, or ‘‘ Image of his Soul,” as Maurice, not 
altogether incorrectly, calls it. 

Much more might be said on this curions 





* See letter on Symbols in Builder of 15th January, 
1859. 
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and interesting subject;—as in reference to the 
mirror of Venus, called “ the divine mirror,” and 
“the mirror oi the Deity ;’—to the use of the 
mirror in the Japanese temple crypts, cells, or 
“caverns of initiation,’”—a “significant emblem of 
the all-observing Eyx of the God Tensio Dai Sin ;” 
—and to the Brahminical doctrine of the Soul; in 
abstract contemplation and divine absorption, 
becoming “the all-pervading undivided Brahma, 
as the face oniy remains, when the looking glass 
in which it was reflected has been removed.” * 

As the N symbols on the. Scottish sculptures 
and on the Ariarathan and Amyntasian coins are 
paralleled by the NY symbols of the mason-marks 
and of the mouumental and medallion-like com- 
pound mark also engraved in the Archeologia; so 
the star and crescent, or sun and moon, of the 
monumental mark are paralleled by a symbol, 
among the Scottish sculptuyes, which consists of 
the crescent or moon, erossed by an open angie, 
somewhat as the Freemasonie square is symbuoli- 
cally crossed by the open compasses ; and as if the 
angle crossing the .crescent were intended to 
denote the rays of a sun, and therefore took the 
place of the sun or “day star;” suggesting also 
the accordance of the elongated two-angled fY 
symbol of the Scottish sculptures, and indeed of 
all the NY symbols, aud the interlacement of angles 
and ot triangles, such as the hexalpha, as 
well, with both sun and moon conjoined in 
one. The cruciform mallet, maul, or hammer, 
suggests the hammer of Thor, or “ the holy maul,” 
by means of which, like the copjunction of serpents 
by Mercury’s rod, marriage conjunctions were said 
to be consecrated or effected,—perhaps as Mars 
and Venus were linked together by the hammer 
of Vulcan; the marriage, of course, being still 
significant of the conjunction of two principles, 
a masculine and a feminine, a bridegroom and a 
bride, as are the various modes, including the N, of 
conjoining the A and the Y, such, for example, as 
the following :— 


X+XX KW 
YK AN <> BK 


and many others, all of them among the mason- 
warks in the Archeologia, It is notable that the 
fourth symbol, reversed, and surmounted by the 
sphere and cross, forms part of the arms of the City 
of London, The diamond-shaped symbol, with its 
lower angle shaded or dark, and the upper one light, 
appears among Freemasonic symbols, representing 
the pavement on which the temple as an embiem 
stands. The X is a curious symbul, not 


only used by the Freemasons and by the Budd- 
hists, as already mentioned, but also repeat- 
edly sculptured on certain slabs found on the 
site of ancient Carthage, and of which Mr, 
Godwin gives drawings engraved in the Archeo- 
logit. Sometimes this symbol has one end open 
and the other closed; and often one end is 
obviously and purposely made smaller than the 
other. Were there space to go into such minutize 
I believe that reasons could be given for some 
of these and other pecaliarities in Masonic 
symbols, such as the twist or obliquity intentionally 
given to many of them; the WN, for example; 
which more generally slopes, or falls to one 
side, than stands upright, or “‘on the square;” 
which, however, it sometimes does, as on the 
Ariarathan coins, and on the monumental mark 
given by Mr. Godwin in the Arche@ologia. As 


to the \al form, I may note that this symbol 
fv y y 


has since been found at Canterbury, where it 
appears with the angles enclosed as triangles, 


thus x ; and hance, not only suggestive of the 


distinct recognition of the two separate and simi- 
lar angles of the St. Andrew’s cross aud the lama, 


= x , 23 indeed the open-angled form itself and 


the vA seen by Mr. Godwin at Canterbury are ; 


but also closely analogous to the hexalpha ; though 
not precisely that; since the point or apex of each 
triangle in the hexalpha extends beyond the base 
line of the associated angle. The open angled 

* Asiatic Journal of Bengal, vol. xiv. p. 124. 
Vedanta Philosophy. 
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figure, more or less varied, as in the acuteness of 
the angles, also appears at Canterbury Cathedral, 
as on many other edifices. 

Having already said a good deal on the subject 
of open angles, in various forms, let us now see,— 
thus coming a little closer to the hexalphan 
climax,—what has been further said of symbolical 
triangles, which we thus observe to be sometimes 
alternatively or co-ordinately used instead of the 
open angles. And here, though we are much 
beholden to the Freemasons, as before, for what 
is known or believed as to the meanings or inter- 
pretations given of all such symbols as those I am 
treating of; nevertheless, I must confess that I 
have much less faith in the interpretations or ex- 
planations of the modern Freemasons than in their 
traditional forms, expressions, and symbols them- 
selves. We will also find, I think, that the inter- 
pretations are neither very consistent nor very 
satisfactory. Still, we are bound to give these 
interpretations along with others, and especially 
since much more, it would appear, is to be found 
regarding both the symbols and their explanations 
among the Freemasons than anywhere else. 

The triangle, according to Gadicke, quoted by 
the Rev. Dr. Oliver, in his “ Dictionary of Sym- 
bolical Masonry,” is 


A geometrical figure which every Freemason knows ; 
and he must, in particular, study that triangle which has 
three equal sides, or which is called an equal-sided 
triangle. The ancient Egyptian priests expressed the 
origin of all things by the triangle ; and, when they after- 
wards wished to describe the Godhead in its various attri- 
butes, they also adopted the triangle. The kind, good, 
gracious, and merciful God they delineated by the water 
triangie, 7; and the just and angry God by the fire 
triangle A. The triangle, considered as a geometrical 
figure, is composed of three things, which, united, form 
one whole; viz., of three particular points and angles, by 
the union of which the triangle itself is formed, as one 
whole or complete figure. It is for this reason that it has 
been adopted as the symbol of the triune God. If we 


unite a VY with a A we have a six-pointed star e:4 


as a symbol of the perfect Godhead in all His attributes and 
works. If we surround this figure with a circle, there 
will be seven poiuts in it if we include the centre point of 
the circle ; which represents the sacred number seven.”’ 


On this interpretation of the symbolical mean- 
ing of the triangle it may be observed, that 
various explanations of what the ancient Egyptians 
symbolically meant by it are given; and accord- 
ing to Oliver himself, “in the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt we sometimes see the suppliant presenting 
a triangle to his God.” Surely, then, the devotee 
did not conceive that his triangle represented 
either “the origin of all things,’—the kind, 
good, gracious, and merciful God,”—or “the just 
and angry God :” none of these could he be “ pre- 
senting to his God.” It is much more likely that 
this presentation was meant to denote his own 
human life or person, in order that it might be- 
come God possessed, or “become the God,” as 
Tamblichus describes the true chief purpose of all 
their devotional acts. Oliver, also, in his masonic 
plates, says, — “‘ The equilateral triangle, with 
H T in the centre, signifies Holy Temple; or 
this temple shall be holy: this triangle was cast 
in gold.” And then, again, if the triangle “has 
been adopted as the symbol of the ¢riune God,” 
does the interlacement of two triangles, or the 
hexalpha, denote two triune Gods? Much more 
likely is it here, too; that while the one triangle 
may denote the nature of the Deity, or the divine 
Spirit, the other may denote his “holy temple” 
or the human nature; since the true grand pur- 
pose of all religion is the accomplishment of a 
conjunction of the divine nature with the human ; 
as is implied, for example, in all such Scriptural 
passages as these :—“ We dwell in him and he 
in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit ” 
(1 John, iv. 13). “God dwelleth in him and he 
in God” (1 John, iv. 15). “For ye are the 
temple of the living God; as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them, und walk in them ” (2 Corinth. 
vi. 16). 

Again, the ancient Egyptians are said to have 
denoted ecstacy or joy by the triangle; and this 
they may have done on the Buddhist and mystical 
principle that the Deity is himself the Rest or 
Repose in ecstacy which he gives to the human 
soul; and “This is the Rest wherewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest! This is the refreshing ;” for, 
“in returning and in rest shall ye be saved :” 
“Return to me and I will return to you, saith the 
Lord :” “ Return to thy Rest, O my soul.” But 
this Rest is only given by the Holy Spirit, who is 
“the Spirit of Rest,” as well as “a Spirit of 
Watching ;” so that, on this idea, what the 
Egyptians ought, properly speaking, to have 
meant, and what they probably did mean, was just 
that the triangle here referred to symbolized the 
divine Spirit itself; and this would be quite in 
accordance with the Christian symbol of a triangle, 
surrounded by rays, and sometimes surmounted 





by a dove, to show that it denoted the Holy 
Spirit. Kircher, therefore, is probably somewhat 
more correct, or less incorrect or inexplicit, when 
he puts it thus; that the Egyptian symbol of the 
Deity was a triangle. But we have already seen 
that it is probable the ancient Egyptians also 
denoted the human nature as well as the divine 
by a triangle. There would thus be two symbo- 
lical triangles, just such as we find in the hexalpha 
of the Egyptians themselves, as well as of their 
cognate religionists the Hindus, and others, de- 
notive of the marriage conjunction of the human 
nature with the divine, as in God possession, or 
the invocation of the oracular and ecstatic Spirit 
in the human body, as its “holy temple.” This 
idea of the true meaning of the hexalpha is cor- 
roborated, as we shall see, by other evidence and 
reasoning. 

Speaking of the equilateral triangle, Maurice, 
in his “ Indian Antiquities,” says that “ when dlu- 
minated with a single jod, this initial letter, jod, 
denotes the thought—the idea—of God: it is a 
ray of Light, say the enraptured Cabalists, which 
darts a lustre too transcendant to be contemplated | 
by mortal eye.” The triangle, “now called the | 
trowel,” according to Oliver, in his Signs and | 
Symbols, “signified equally the Deity, Creation, | 
and Fire.” Elsewhere he tells us that “a single | 
triangle, bearing the secret name of God, was | 
given to the Israelites on Mount Horeb.” 

In the “Asiatic Journal of Bengal,” vol. xiv., 
pp. 633-40, I find it stated that “among the 
Cabalists, as well as among others whose systems 
originated in the same source, the triangle, with 
its apex upwards, typified fire, as did that with 
its apex downwards water.” This so far accords 
with Gadicke’s intimation as to the ancient 
Egyptians, that “the kind, good, gracious, and 
merciful God they delineated by the water triangle 
v;and the just and angry God by the fire tri- 
angle A.” It was the water triangle, then, or the 
triangle with its apex downwards, that must have 
denoted the ecstatic Divinity, divine Spirit, or 
“Living Water” with the Egyptians; and this 
identification of the Holy Spirit, “ the Comforter” 
with the attributes of kindness, grace, and 
mercy, as the highest good, or summum bonum, 
and the beneficent refresher and restorer, of 
man, in this “weary world,”—while the just, 
and angry, or wrathful principle is something 
very like its antithesis, and identifiable with the 
Father,—accords, so far, with Christian doctrine. 
The Christian mystics, moreover, taught that the 
human soul per se, or without the divine illuminat- 
ing Spirit, is a dark and cold principle, of the 
nature of the wrathful principle itself; and the 
arch-mystic, Jacob Behmen or Béhme, identifies 
this wrathful and cold yet fiery principle not only 
with the human soul but with the attractive force 
throughout all creation; and it was this view of 
Béhme’s that is said to have led Newton to investi- 
gate the nature and law of the Cosmical principle 
of attraction. This fiery principle Béhme, too, 
calls the dark principle, while “the Divine 
Sophia,” or Divine Wisdom, “the spouse of the 
Soul,” he identifies with the principle of Light, 
as the Holy Spirit, and Sabbath of Rest; and de- 
clares that the fire of the Soul ought to be alight 
with the illuminative Spirit, or “ wrapped up into 
the holy Sabbath of Rest,” as St. Paul was ‘caught 
up into Paradise ....the third heaven,” within 
him, entranced in the highest state of perfection ; 
“whether in the body or out of the body,” as “a 
glorious church, without spot or wrinkle ;” so that 
here, too, on the whole, we find the conjunction of 
the human nature with the divine to be what the 
two embracing triangles of the hexalpha probably 
denote in the architecture of the inward man and 
the temple of the Lord and Master of all. 

Of the hexalpha, itself, which Dr. Oliver im- 
properly calls the pentalpha, and the pentangle, 
he says,— 

“In the Royal Arch Degree the name of God is depicted 
in the centre of old floor-cloths by a double interlacing 


triangle, thus XX , inscribed within a dark circle, 


representing unlimited space beyond the reach of light, and 
the top representing the Light shining in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehending it not. This had been used 
as a Christian symbol to denote the two natures of Jehovah 
the God-man, for centurxies before the Royal Arch Degree 





was ever thought of. In this form & , or this itself 


XX , it was called the pentangle or Seal of Solomon, 


and the Shield of David, and was employed all over Asia 

as a preservative against witchcraft, in which superstition 

the Jews are said to have participated. It constituted 

wl oe pentalpha, and was the symbol of 
e . 





The pentalpha proper is an interlacement of 
reversed triangles as well as the hexalpha; and 
indeed the chief difference between them is that 
the ventalpha is made up of one continuous line 
ending where it began; but, from what is said of 
both, the hexalpha and the pentalpha have pro- 
bably both had one and the same meaning. That 
of “God-man” is a meaning quite in accord. 
ance with what has already been concluded as to 
that probable meaning. It is somewhat strange, 
however, that as Dr. Oliver miscalls the hexalpha 
the pentangle and pentalpha; so he miscalls the 
pentalpha the hexad. Thus, in his “ Theocratic 
Philosophy of Freemasonry,” ed. 1856, p. 147, he 
says :— 


‘‘The duad represented [with the Pythagoreans] Light, 
and the pentad darkness. The hexad or triple triangle 
was an emblem of Health. The hexad is to this day used 
among the Jews.’? ; 


In his “Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry,” 
however, he quotes Stukely, who more correctly 
calls the “ triple triangle ”—as Oliver terms it,— 
the pentalpha, and says that it is 


“A pentagonal figure called Hygeia. The Pytha- 
goreans used it as a mystical symbol denoting Health 
[mens sana in corpore sano, doubtless, in the highest and 
most transcendental sense; as implying the maturing, 
developing, perfecting, and health-bringing influence of 
the Holy Spirit on the human body possessed by it]. And 
the Cabalistic Jews and Arabians had the same fancy. It 
is the pentalpha or pentagrammon among the Egyptians, 
the mark of prosperity.”’ 


The interlacement of triangles assumes other 
forms than either the pentalpha, the hexalpha, or 
the kindred symbols already treated of. Just 
somewhat as the N) symbol becomes duplicated by 
one N crossing another; so the pentalphan inter- 
lacement is sometimes farther complicated, show- 
ing a complete circuit of interlacing and reversed 
triangles, crosses, and various other symbolical 


outlines, thus 


An example of this form of the interlacement of 
triangles, of large size, Mr. Godwin informs me, 
may be seen with a glass on the tower of a church 
in Sussex. 

The hexalpha, however, is by far the most 
universal and distinguished, as well as the simplest 
and clearest, form of the interlaced and reversed 
triangles; and hence, perhaps, it is, that 7 is the 
form chosen by the Freemasons, and worn on the 
breast or neck as a permanent symbolical “jewel” 
of the Royal Arch degree; the true meaning of 
which the highest order of Freemasons may un- 
derstand ; but assuredly this is not the case with 
the lower orders ; and the not very clear and con- 
sistent ideas of Dr. Oliver himself say little even 
for his knowledge on the subject. I may here, 
however, quote once more, as to the hexalpha, from 
his voluminous Freemasonic writings. 

In his “ History of Initiation,” at p. 45, he 
states that in the caverns of initiation at Salsette, 
in India, 

“ Amongst an innumerable multitude of images and 
symbolical figures with which the walls are covered, the 
linga, or phallus, was everywhere conspicuous ; often 
alone, and sometimes...... typified equally by the petal 


and calyx of the lotus, the point within the circle, and the 
intersection of two equilateral triangles.” 


Maurice says that, in the Hindu initiations in 
these caverns, the candidates were plunged in alter- 
nate baths of fire and water. This reminds us of 
the two interlaced triangles themselves, the one 
denotive of fire and the other of water,—the one 
of the wrathful, fiery, restrictive, and attractive 
or concentrative principle, and the other of the 
beneficent and radiative, expansive, and luminous 
principle : it also reminds us of various symbolical 
and mythical ideas, indicating alternation as well 
as reversal. 

Thus Dr. Barlow describes the alternate re- 
versals of the [T in Tuscan ornaments. Thus, 
too, we obtain a similar idea of alternation and 
reversal from certain rude sculptures at the en- 
trance to the “transe” or passage leading into 
the “sorcery hall” of the Druidical rites at New 
Grange, in Ireland: there we find what has been 
called the water symbol, but which might more 
properly be called the fire and water symbol, since 
it is just a series of reversed angles, with their apices 
alternately up and down ; or, in fact, just a series 
of N or AA symbols, in a connected string ; ea¢ 
N containing, in itself, an alternation and —— 
of angles ;—also a similar series of St. Andrews 
crosses, laid, as it were, side-long, so as to form, 
when the tips of the stalks of the crosses meet, 8 
series of diamond-shaped figures, in which ¢ 
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angles or the Ys and As, or >s and <s rather, 
are also alternative and reversed. It is the alter- 
nation between the human state and the divine 
state,—between the waking state and the ‘‘ God- 
possessed ” state of entranced repose in the divine 
oracular Spirit,—which these and other symbolical 
and emblematical ideas of alternation and reversal 
seem to indicate ; and the alternation between the 
waking state and the state of sleep may be taken 
as a type of such an alternation and reversal of 
the two life states, human and divine, in conjunc- 
tion. 

Thus, too, the Druidical “ God of Mystery,” Hu, 
is said by the Taliesin to have “lived and 
died alternately,” just as Castor and Pollux 
“lived and died alternately ;” each “ dying daily,” 
a “voluntary death ;” the one dying in the other’s 
life or revival, and living in the other’s death or en- 
trancement, every other “ day,””—the day of Castor 
and the day of Pollux,—the outward day of the hu- 
man life of the waking Soul, and the (nocturnal) day 
of the divine life of rest in the Spirit ;—so “ sharing 
an immortality between them.” In like manner 
Proserpine, who is called “ the life and death of 
all men,” is said to have lived a “half ex- 
istence ” alternately in the regions below, and 
in the regions above. 16 was in allusion to just 
such an alternation that the Druidical Taliesia said, 
“T went the circuit: I slept in a hundred isles: 
throngh a hundred cuers I foiled: a second time 
was I formed : I have died: I have revived ;”—and 
“thrice have I been born ;’—that was, “ first ca 
the egg” of the natural life of the “ ovate,” or 
pupil of initiation; next “out of the egg” into 
the second birth, or bird-life of the winged God, 


Hu, or the entranced and bard-life of the divine | 


oracular Spirit; and thirdly, back into human 
life, like the birth of a new egg from the new 
bird-life; so having “ gone the circuit,”—like the 
Freemasonic circuit or procession with the sun,— 
a diurnal circuit, of which hundreds of thousands 
of similar alternations were but a repetition of 
one and the same series, of alternations and rever- 
sals, which constituted, theoretically and tigura- 


tively, but not, it is to be feared, practically | 
speaking, the twofold or mysterious life of the | 


fully developed or perfected, divine, and “ death- 
less brotherhood.” 

Inthe “Symbolical Interpretation” of the Hindu 
“Dream of Ravan,” it is said: —‘“ Man is a 
duality : he comprises two modes of existence,— 
one natural, one reversed ;” and, according to 
Scripture, “the Flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the Flesh; and these two 
are contrary one to the other.” Neander, in his 
work on Christian Dogmas, speaks, from ancient 
doctrine [see vol. i. p. 92: Bohn], of “ the alterna- 
tions of the ecstatic and common state,” and of 
“the contrast between the Divine and the human;” 
and the French Freemason, Chevalier Ramsay, 
alludes to the “ double ” state of the perfected, as 
being enjoyable “by turns,’—which, in truth, 
they must be if they accord with the alternations 
and reversals of sleep and waking; and if, as we 
are told, the perfected or “righteous have the 
promise of the life that now is and of that which 
18 TO COME ;”—1taking “ root downwards, and bear- 
lng fruit upwards.” 

All such Scriptural ideas, and many more than 
these, imply that man’s perfectly developed state, 
like his imperfect, is still a twofold and conjugal 
state, involving a diurnal alternation and reversal, 
—an active waking, human life, in short, together 
with a life of divine and glorious rest, in “ one 
tabernacle.” This idea is also clearly embodied in 
such passages as this:— We that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened; zot for that 
we would be unclothed, but clothed upon,—[“ with 
our house which is from heaven,”—*“ putting on 
the Lord Jesus,” the true “Light of the World a" 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” 
Thus, too, the tabernacle in the wilderness, which 
was the model of the Temple of Solomon, the 
architecture of which is the Freemasonic architec- 
ture of the inward man, comprised two places, 
apartments, or houses, “the heavenly house,” or 
2 most holy place,” and “the earthly house,” or 

holy place,” divided by the vail, but bound 
together, for all that, by strong bonds or bars ,that 
the whole might constitute “one tabernacle.” 

I fear I must now again pause without even yet 
having completed my self-imposed task; but I 
hope the curious interest of the subject will serve 
a3 @ sufficient excuse for the length of this much 
more extended series of remarks on geometrical 
and other symbols, than I thought I had materials 
for at the outset. 

Ihave yet to show the reason why precisely 
such forms as those of which I have been treating 
Were probably chosen to symbolize the principles 
indicated. J. E. Dovz. 





THE FREEMASONS’ HALL COMPETITION. 


AT a meeting of Grand Lodge, held on Wed- 
nesday evening, whereat the proceedings were 
of a stormy character, and lasted till the small 
hours of the next morning, the committee on 
Grand Lodge Property made a report, recommend- 
ing for the first premium the design marked 
“ T’Union fait la Force;” for the second, 
“ Stability;” and for the third, “Experientia.” 
They had advised with two.professional architects, 
Mr. J. T. Knowles and Mr. P. C. Hardwick, 
who agreed with them as to the two first, 
but for the third substituted the design 
marked with two intersecting triangles coloured 
red and blue. The committee, however, ad- 
hered to their own recommendation, and Grand 
Lodge confirmed it. The names of the successful 
competitors are,—1, Mr. #. P. Cockerell; 2, Mr. 
E. M. Barry, A.R.A.; and 3, Mr. Daukes. 

These names were perfectly well known to us 
last week,—known to every one interested; in 
fact, in no case has the farcical and deceptive 
nature of the motto-system been made more ob- 
vious. By the course that has been pursued in 
this competition, giving two or three of the com- 
petitors information that could not be obtained by 
others, great injustice bas been done, 








THE EXHIBITION BUILDING OF 1862. 


On Wednesdzy night, at the Society of Arts, 
after a paper read by Mr. Hawes on “ Results of 
the Exhibition of 1862,” the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair, a discussion ensued between Mr, 
Cole and Mr. Marsh Nelson, following upon an 
assertion by the latter, that Mr. Cole had not duly 
protected the interests of the Society of Arts in the 
negotiatious between the contractors aud the 
Government, and upon Mr, Nelson's comparison 
of the space in the buildings of 1851 and 1862, the 
space being stated by him to be less in the latter 
case than the former, and upon his reference to 
the defects of the 1862 building, some of which, 
he said, were incurable. Mr. Cole was able to 
deny that he had had any concern whatever with 
the negotiations; whilst he made an opposite 
statement to that of Mr. Nelson as to the space. 
Mr. Nelson was about to reply, showing that afcer 
the removal of the annexes, the structure pur- 
chased would contrast, as he had said, with that 
of 1851, and would involve waste of public money, 
but was stopped by the chairman. 


A supplementary Civil Service estimate has 
been published, showing that a vote of 172,000/. is 
to be asked for, for the “purchase of land and 
purchase and alteration of buildings used for the 
purposes of the late International Exhibition.” 
The following are the particulars of the vote :— 





i | Farther 
rotal Esti-- Vote Re- | 
mate for quired for! Amount 





hie ; | that may 
theService| 1863-4. ‘be reqrd. 
For the purchase of F-4 # 4 


buildings from her 

Majesty’s Commis- | 
sioners for the Exhi- | 
bition of 1851 ...... | 120,000 67,030 53,000 
For the purchase of 

existing Exhibition 

buildings from the | 


contractors ........ | 80,000 80,900 | —_ 
| 
| 


| 
land and. certain | 
| 


For repairing altering, 
and, eventually,com- | 
pleting the building 284,000 25,000 259,000 








TOCA 6. ccccis 484,010 172,000 | 312,000 





It thus appears that the total cost will be about 
half a million. 

In reply to a series of questions put in the 
Commons by Mr. Gregory on the subject, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the following 
statement as to the estimated value of the build- 
ing and site. The value of the building itself, he 
remarked, can best be judged by the agreement 
which was made between the commissioners and 
the contractors for erecting the building. The 
price which it was agreed to pay for what is 
termed the use and waste—that is, the temporary 
occupancy of the building — was 300,000/.; and 
the price which they were to pay in addition, if 
they purchased the building, was 130,000/., 
making 430,000/. in all. The price which we 
shall propose to pay to the contractors for pre- 
cisely the same object as was effected by the trans- 
action I have just described is 80,000/., in lieu of 
130,0007. The site of the Exhibition building 
we have agreed to purchase for 120,000/., toge- 
ther with certain buildings used as refreshment- 
rooms, which belonged to the commissioners, The 


estimated value,—and I think the moderately 
estimated value,—of that site for building pur- 
poses is 280,0007. The result was that 710,0002. 
was the estimated value of the property for the 
purposes of the market and as regards the site for 
the purposes of the commission as it was esti- 
mated between the commission and the con- 
tractors; and that value is, by a conjunction of 
circumstances, to be had by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for 200,000/, 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


THE anviversary dinner of this Institution was 
held on Wednesday evening last, at the London 
Tavern. 

Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, F.G.S., occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. W. Lee, 
M.P.; Professor Donaldson, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
RA.; Mr. H. Hill, governor and treasurer; Mr. 
G. Jennivgs, Mr. G. Smith, Mr. R. Thomas, Mr. 
Patman, Lieut. Rogers, Ke. 

About 150 gentlemen having sat down to 
dinner; on the removal of the cloth, 

The Chairman proposed the usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts, includiug the army and navy, and 
volunteers, for which Lieut. Rogers returned 
thanks. Mr. W. Lee, M.P., returned thanks 
for the House of Commons; observing that he 
would much prefer to see the chairman at the 
festive board than his political opponent at Maid- 
stone. The hon. member added, that he had the 
greatest confidence in the wisdom and sagacity of 
Lord Palmerston, and that in his opinion the 
honour and well-being of the country were secure 


| in his hands. 


The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “ Prosperity to the Provident Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works,” 
said it was somewhat difficult to dilate upon a 
subject the truth of which was self-evident and 
which nobody felt disposed to call into question. 
In the present case he was persuaded that there 
was not a single person who heard him who was 
not a well-wisher of the Institution. If he were 
to dwell at any great length upon the social ad- 
vantages which accrued from such societies, and 
so forth, it was just possible he might be met 
by the rejoinder that they were assembled on a 
Wednesday and not a Sunday evening, and that 
they had come to eat a dinner, and not to hear a 
sermon. He would not, therefore, sermonize, but 
would venture to indulge in a few commonplaces. 
The Institution they were met to serve was a very 
goodone. Such an institution might be supported 
in many ways. Its friends might dine support, 
speak support, or subscribe support. The ability 
to dine was undoubted: the capacity to speak was 
granted; and, therefore, what was wanted was 
the particular kind of support meant by subscrip- 
tions; and they should take care that their dona- 
tions were not stopped in the block between 
London Bridge and the Southwark branch of the 
London and Westminster Bank. In looking at 
the balance-sheet of this society, he found that 
it differed from many similar institutions in this 
respect, that they lived on their income, and not 
upon their capital. They might not, it was true, 
be able to boast of as long a list of pensiohers as 
other societies, but they might depend upon it 
that when others had eaten all their dinners, and 
were forgotten, their society would remain, re- 
spected, trusted, and useful. He recommended 
them to stick to their capital; for, if they did, 
their capital would stick to them. He need 
scarcely say that he sympathized greatly with the 
humbler class for whom, and by whom, the Insti- 
tution had been founded. There were many pro- 
fessions which required good health and spirits, a 
sound frame, and a clear head. The builders’ 
foremen and clerks especially required a combina- 
tion of those qualities; for if they were deficient 
in them they could be of very little use to their 
employers. There were a thousand things con- 
nected with the building trade that required 
forethought, resolution, endurance, and ingenuity. 
There were also the winter’s snow and the sum- 
mer heat; and against these the foremen and 
clerks of works had to contend like soldiers on a 
perpetual campaign. Then there were the men 
who conceived the great works which the hands 
of others called into execution: but what would 
the designers be without the subordinates? The 
architects would be like generals without officers 
to command their regiments, viewing the physical 
perils of the position which the foremen and 
clerks of works had to contend with, and the in- 
tegrity and talent which they brought to bear in 
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all cases where their services were enlisted. He 
thought they had peculiar claims upon the sym- 
pathy, not only of architects and builders, but of 
the public generally. He regretted that a greater 
number of the architects of the metropolis were 
not present, but he believed that many of those 
who would have otherwise attended were called 
away to an anniversary meeting elsewhere. In 
conclusion, he hoped the society would long con- 
tinue to prosper, und to enjoy the confidence 
of the class for whose benefit it was originally 
promoted. 

The Chairman next gave the health of Mr. H. 
Lee, the governor and treasurer of the Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Lee returned thanks, and observed upon 
the gratifying circumstance that the Institution 
had now invested the sum of 2,9001. 

The health of the patrons and subscribers 
having been drunk, 

Mr. Kay, the corresponding secretary, read a 
list of donations, which included among others 
the following: the Chairman, 15 guineas; Mr. 
T. H. Lewis, 5 guineas; Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
5 guineas; Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., 10 guineas; 
Mr. R. Thomas, 5 guineas; Mr. W. Ellis, 5 guineas; 
Mr. C. M. Foster, 5 guineas; A. Z, 5 guineas, and 
2 guineas annually; Mr. Jeuninge, 2 guineas; 
Professor Donaldson, 5/.; Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, 5 guineas; Mr. H. Lee, 10 guineas; 
Mr. G. Baker, 5/.; Mr. H. Fielder, 52.; Mr. 
Currie, 5 guineas; Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., 
5l.; Messrs. Frauc’s (Brothers), & Pott, 5 guineas; 
&e.; making a total of 165/., irrespective of 
annual subscriptions. 

Mr. Scott, in proposing the health of the Chair- 
man, spoke of the obligations which the builders 
were under to a gentleman of his high social posi- 
tion, who had devoted a quarter of a century of 
his useful life to the particular arts of architecture 
and building. No wonder, then, that the archi- 
tects and builders should feel deeply grateful to 
one who had exhibited so much practical sympathy 
towards them. The Chairman had observed, with 
truth, that the architects and builders could do 
little without the assistance of the foremen and 
clerks of works. They it was who bore the heat 
and brunt of the day; and if it were not for them 
it would be impossible to give form and substance 
to the designs of the architect or the exertions of 
the builder. No one could better estimate the 
value of an able and conscientious clerk of the 
works, for it was his misfortune to have been 
deprived of one by a fall from a scaffold; a cir- 
cumstance which, he could truly say, was the 
most painful of any associated with his profes- 
sional practice. That melancholy circumstance 
proved the value of a provident society like that 
which they had met that evening to commemo- 
rate ; and he was happy to say that the Institution 
was, in the truest sense of the word, provident ; 
because it was only in cases of accidental disabi- 
lity that its funds were drawn upon. 

The Chairman, having acknowledged the com- 
pliment, proposed “The Architects and Engi- 
neers,” coupling with the toast the name of “ the 
learned, accomplished, and respected Professor 
Donaldson.” 

Professor Donaldson said that he had accepted 
the invitation to be present that evening as a 
private individual, and as an architect. Since that 
period his brother architects had conferred upon 
him the highest honour which it was in their 
power to bestow, by electing him to the office of 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. In that capacity he now attended, because 
he felt he was bound to do all the honour he could 
to an honourable society. He was sure that the 
architects present would agree with him that the 
chief responsibilities of an architect, after his 
plans were accepted, were, first, to get a compe- 
tent clerk of the works; and, second, to secure 
a builder’s foreman. In point of fact, the archi- 
tect, the builder, the clerk of works, and the 
builder’s foreman, were all bound up together ; 
and it was impossible for any great work to be 
carried out successfully without their hearty co- 
operation. In his experience he had found the 
clerks of works and foremen, as a class, to be men 
possessed of great integrity, capacity, and in- 
genuity ; and he was bound to state that, in the 
whole course of his practice, he had never found 
it necessary to discharge one. Approving as he 
did entirely of the Institution, he was bound, 
however, to state that he would like to see some- 
thing more added to the allowances made to the 
recipients of their bounty in excess of the 43., 53. 
or 6s. per week now awarded. On looking over 
the balance-sheet he found that the sum of about 
1407. only had been paid during the last year to 
pensioners and members, Looking, then, to the 








fact that 1657. had been contributed that evening 
in donations alone, he hoped the managers of the 
Institution would soon find themselves in a posi- 
tion to make some addition to the modest stipend 
now paid to the pensioners. He begged, in con- 
clusion, to propose “‘The builders of the day,— 
the leading stars of the science of construction ;” 
and to couple with the toast the name of Mr. 
George Smith. 

Mr. Smith returned thanks, and said he was 
happy to be able to boast that he began as a 
builder, and hoped to end one. 

The Chairman next gave “The Ladies.” 

Other complimentary toasts followed; after 
which the company separated. 

A selection of vocal music was performed dur- 
ing the evening, under the direction of Mr. Field- 
ing, assisted by Miss Poole, Miss Rose Hersee, &c. 





BLACKPOOL PIER. 


A NEW pier has been constructed for Blackpool. 
This place lies about midway between the rivers 
Ribble on the south, and Wyre on the north, 
facing the Irish Sea, in latitude 53 deg. 15 min. N ; 
longitude, 3 deg. 1 min. W. It is situate in the 
township of Layton-with-Warbrick, in the parish 
of Bispham, and contains a population of about 
4,000 settled inhabitants, whilst in the season 
which lasts from May to October, the visitors add 
some 14,000 to 16,000 to the number sojourning 
in the place. During the summer months alone 
upwards of 200,000 persons are brought by railway 
to this favourile watering-place. 

The pier was designed by and has been erected 
under the supervision of Mr. Eugenius Birch, C.E., 
London, the engineer to whom the people of Mar- 
gate owe their landing and promenade pier, which 
was the first sea structure of the kind composed 
of ironwork resting upon iron screw piles. The con- 
tractors for the pier are Messrs. R. Laidlaw & Son, 
of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. The first 
column of the pier was fixed in May last year. 

The pier is constructed almost eutirely of iron, 
the only woodwork employed being that used for 
the deck and the fender piles at the head. The 
following are the dimensions of the pier: — 
Approach, 80 feet long; abutment, 120 feet long 
and 45 feet wide; main portion, 1,070 feet long 
and 28 feet wide; and the head, 135 feet long 
and 55 feet wide, giving a total length of 1,405 
feet available as a promenade. The entire super- 
structure rests upon clusters of iron piles, verti- 
cally fixed into the ground by means of screws. 
The piles at the abutment and main body are 
wholly of cast iron, and those at the head are 
partly of cast and partly of wrought iron. The 
largest of the cast-iron columns are 12 inches in 
diameter, and of an average thickness of 1}tb, 
and the whole of the columns are filled with con- 
crete, which imparts to them additional stability 
as a means of support. The piles are placed in 
clusters, as this mode of arrangement has been 
found by the engineer to answer in exposed posi- 
tions; for, the piles being trussed together, and 
well secured longitudinally, transversely, and 
diagonally, by the rods and braces, are capable of 
sustaining sudden shocks of the sea, a most im- 
portant consideration at this point of the co:st, 
where there occurs an extraordinary rise of tide 
of 35 feet. The clusters are placed at intervals of 
60 feet; and resting upon them are the main 
girders, constructed of wrought iron, and in 
lengths of 72 feet. The description of girder em- 
ployed is that commonly known as the plate girder, 
which, for works of this kind, where great strength 
is required, is undoubtedly superior to that known 
as the open or lattice girder. Throughout the 
entire length of the pier an ornamental casting 
surmounts the main girder ; and this forms a very 
good back for the sitting accommodation afforded 
by these girders. The head of the pier stands 
50 feet above low-water line, and every means 
have been used to give it strength and stability. 
The total weight of iron employed upon the pier 
is 760 tons, consisting of 420 tons cast, and 340 
tons wrought. 





Crayton & Co’s New Works.—The first 
stone has been laid of intended extensive engineer- 
ing works on the banks of the Grand Junction 
Canal, in rear of the Harrow-road, for the firm of 
Henry Clayton & Co., of the Atlas Works, London, 
the inventors and makers of machines for brick 
and tile manufacture. The new works will occupy 
an area of nearly two acres. The architect is Mr. 
R. Palgrave. The quantities were supplied by 
Mr. P. Wilkinson. Contractor, Mr. G, Weller; 
clerk of works, Mr, Coultart, 


MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
OF 1851, AND OF ITS FOUNDER, THE 
LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS. 


HALF-A-DOZEN men have remained faithful to an 
idea for ten years, and are at last rewarded by its 
most complete and satisfactory fulfilment. Readers 
of our earlier volumes may remember of the difli- 
culties which obstructed the proposed erection of 
a monumental tribute, in connexion with the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, to the Prince Consort, initiated 
in 1853 by Mr. Alderman Challis, then Lord 
Mayor: they will recollect, too, the selection, in 
competition, of the design by Mr. Durham ; how 
that the illustrious Prince himself, afterwards, 
when the personal character of the Memorial was 
removed, gave his invaluable aid to theenlargement 
and completion of the design; that a site for, it 
was obtained in the Gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society ; and how, after the painfal event 
for which the nation is still grieving, her Majesty 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales con- 
curred in enabling the Memorial Committee to 
return to the original intention of the subscribers, 
which was,—to render the Monument a lasting 
tribute to the Great Founder of the Exhibition. 
Mr. Durham has now completed his work ; and on 
Wednesday next, the 10th, it will be uncovered in 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
every other member of the Royal Family, with 
the exception of the Queen, who will probably 
visit it previously with the utmost privacy. 
Foreign ambassadors, grand officers of state, the 
presidents of societies with which the Prince was 
connected, the Lord Mayor and sheriffs of London, 
100 mayors of provincial towns, and various bodies 
interested, all in uniform, court dress, or robes of 
office, will take part in the procession and assist in 
doing honour to the occasion,—the inauguration 
of the first public monument raised to the memory 
of our BuaMELEss Prince. Sir Wentworth Dilke 
and the other officers of the Horticultural Society, 
in conjunction with the Memorial Committee, are 
sparing no pains to make such arrangements as 
may ensure a gratifying spectacle, 

Not desiring to forestall our contemporaries by 
means of any facility we may accidentally possess, 
we shall confine ourselves at pzesent to very briet 
particulars. The Memorial stands on a stone base- 
ment, erected to receive it by the Horticultural So- 
ciety, at the head of the lake and facing the con- 
servatory: this we have omitted in the view. The 
idea embodied is Britannia (typified by the Prince), 
supported by the four quarters of the globe,— 
marking that the Exhibition originated in Eogland 
and was supported by all other nations, The 
monument is 42 feet in height and 18 feet across 
the base at the angles. The inscriptions are very 
full, On the south face are the names, incised 
and gilt, of all who were mainly interested in the 
Exhibition; on the east face is a complete list ot 
the exhibiting countries; on the west are the 
salient statistics of the Exhibition; while the 
north face is thus inscribed : — 

ERECTED 
BY PUBLIC SUPSCRIPTION, 
ORIGINALLY INTENDED ONLY TO COMMEMORATE 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
or 1851, 
NOW 
DEDICATED ALSO TO THE MEMORY OF 


THE GREAT AUTHOR OF THAT UNDERTAKING, 
THE GUOD PRINCE, 


TO WHOSE FAR-SEEING AND COMPREHENSIVE PHILANTHROPY 
ITS FIRST CONCEPTION WAS DUE; 
AND TO WHOSE CLEAR JUDGMENE AND UNTIRING EXERTIONS 


IN DIRECTING ITS EXECUTION 
THE WORLD IS INDEBTED FOR 
ITS UNPKECEDENTED SUCCESS, 





ALBERT FRANCIS AUGUSTUS CHARLES EMANUEL, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
Born Avaust 267TH, 1819. Diep Decemper 14TH, 1851. 





“ He wasa man! take bim for all in all, 
We sha’! not look upon his like again.” 


SCULPITOR,-JOSEPH DURHAM. 


FXECUTIVE COMMIITEE: 


Tuomas CHaAriis, Alderman, GroRrce Gopwin, Se 
Lord Mayor 1851, Chairman. Honorary Secretary: 

Francts BeNNocu. Prever GRAHAM. 

T. B. Branpretu Gipss, S. Carter HALL. 


The body of the Memorial is of grey granite 
from the Cheesewring quarries: the colamns and 
ante and the panels in the plinth are of red 
polished granite from Aberdeen. The statue 0! 
the Prince, in the robes of the Great Master of the 
Bath, and the statues of the four quarters of the 
world, are of bronze, prodaced by Messrs. Elking- 
ton by means of the electrotype process. Of this 
same material, too, are the caps and bases of the 
columns, and the medals in the plinth. The 
Memorial is an important addition to the sculp- 
tural monuments of the metropolis, and places 








Mr. Durham in the front rank of his profession. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF SOUTH OF FRANCE.* 


I must now call your attention to some civil 
and military works in the province ; viz., the 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon, and the walls of 
Avignon, Villeneuve, and Carcassonne,—all of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Than the 
Medieval fortifications of Avignon, nothing more 
picturesquely bold can be imagined. They are so 
boldly machicolated, so grand in outline, and so 
varied in form, that one feels a sort of irritation 
against their modern successors, which give us the 
wretchedly low uninteresting earthworks that 
now are said to guard our modern towns. 

These Avignon walls date from about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and put us in mind of 
the frieze fortifications of Tolentino and such like 
towns in the Italian marches. And as Pope 
Clement constructed the Avignon walls, it is 
likely enough that their design may be owing to 
an Italian architect; the more so, as the heavy 
corbelled parapets were little used in France up 
to this date, the machicolations having been formed 
in wood until the end of the thirteenth century, 
with the exception of Auvergne, where stone was 
used a century earlier. But in another town of 
Provence, Carcassonne, we have the true French 
type of fortification of the thirteenth century. 
The walls throughout are nearly perfect where 
not restored ; and, with the bold masses of Avignon 
in one’s mind, have a somewhat feeble look, owing 
to the absence of the massive crowning corbelled 
parapet to which we are accustomed. The curtain 
walls are simple, plain, unbroken masses of 
masonry ; whilst the towers that break their line, 
though picturesque beyond almost any other ex- 
ample in plan, have no further termination than a 
slightly-projecting eaves cornice, from which 
springs a high and conical slated roof. Mons. 
V. le Duc, as you well know, has exercised great 
ingenuity and research in planning the restoration 
of these walls, and has published most elaborate 
restorations of them in his “ Dictionary,” and in 
the national work produced under the auspices of 
M. Achille Fould. He there states that the upper 
parts were finished by timbered galleries, and has 
illustrated this restoration in a very interesting 
way in both theabove works. The portions of the 
actual work, however, restored by him at Car- 
cassonne, presents nothing of this; and the slight, 
slated roofs, which now finish the towers, have a 
most painfully meagre look ; though it must, how- 
ever, be said in justice to him, that the remains 
both here and at Bordeaux justify his restora- 
tions as actually carried into effect at Car- 
cassonne. The other great work in Provence 
is the palace of the Popes at Avignon —a 
gigantic pile of the fourteenth century. It was 
half palace, half prison, with little of the beauty of 
the one or the massive grandeur of the other; and 
however interesting many of the details are, more 
especially of the interior, it owes its interest, I 
think, chiefly to its historical renown; and few 
would care to sketch its gigantic barren walls, 
except as they group picturesquely with the 
neighbouring cathedral and bridges. Before leav- 
ing Provence I must call your attention to one 
more peculiarity, which it shares, to a considerable 
extent, with Aquitaine: I mean the enormous, 
wide-spanned churches of one single aisle only on 
the plan, though on an enormously enlarged scale, 
of that of Avignon. Such is the great church of 
the lower town of Carcassonne, whose clear span 
must be 60 to 70 feet; the nave of Toulouse 
Cathedral, the span of which is still wider; and 
the nave of the cathedral of Bordeaux, 60 feet in 
span and 200 feet long. These churches have plain 
groined ceilings, and are, I suppose, about as bold 
and successful pieces of construction as one could 
Well find; but no one comparing them with the 
aisled churches would wish to change the latter 
for these great plain rooms, although they have 
in the deep side altars a means of procuring bold 
shadows and decoration, and affording a massive 
abutment to the thrust of the groined roofs; and 

_the aisles are to be given up, as some propose 
With us, in order to give a clean and uninterrupted 
view, these southern churches offer models deserv- 
ing of careful study. To make the contrast com- 
Plete in the cases of Toulouse and Bordeaux, the 
choir has been added with aisles, to the aisleless 
nave; and no one seeing the two thus brought di- 
ar together could possibly hesitate in deciding 
yg them. The difficult problem of the best 

orm for our Protestant churches would not be 
solved by copying these southern ones; but no one 
Poti deeply into the subject must overlook 
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I was not able to get a section of these 
enormously spanned roofs; but they seem to be 
fine pieces of construction ; and I could see no sign 
of failure, though most of them, including the ribs, 
are of ordinary bricks. 

I shall have to allude, shortly, to the very in- 
teresting cloisters of St. Trophime, at Arles, of 
various dates, from the thirteenth to the four- 
teenth centuries. But, beyond these, the remains 
at Avignon and the beautiful choir of Carcassonne, 
there seems no pointed work of any great interest 
in the province; whose skill in architecture seems to 
have suddenly stopped in the fourteenth century. 
In fact, the interest of Provence is in its Roman- 
esque and thirteenth century work ; and it is only 
at intervals, after their time, that one gets a few 
straggling examples of later styles ; and I shall not 
detain you with any further allusion to them. 
Temptingly near to Provence lie Auvergne and 
Aquitaine, and the southern part of Anjou, with 
those interesting towns Limoges and Perigueux ; 
but, most of these have been already well described, 
aad I shall content myself by alluding to a few 
general points of interest. 

With respect to the best known work, St. Front, 
at Perigueux, you had better lose no time in 
going to see it if you wish to see it at all. Most 
part of it is now nineteenth century work instead 
of the tenth; and the student may well give re- 
specting it the same sarcastic reply that the 
American gave as to the restoration of the Colos- 
seum, “It will be a fine building when it’s 
finished.” It was about half-finished, z.e., half- 
rebuilt, when I saw it no long time since; and if 
you are very quick, you may, perhaps, arrive in 
time to see some of the old sculptured work before 
it is broken up for lime. Mr. G. Scott tells me 
that he tried, since I was there, and had no little 
trouble in seeing any even then. However, the 
great characteristics, the pendentives of the domes, 
remain or have been reconstructed like the old; 
and one sees, in a moment, that they are genuine 
Byzautine, and quite unlike the Avignon typé; 
betraying, in fact, completely, their Venetian or 
Byzantine origin. The Venetian colony founded 
at Limoges in the twelfth century, accounts well 
enough for this; but it was too late to have 
much, if any influence, upon the architecture of 
Provence, most of whose characteristic works are 
of earlier date and seem to owe nothing to the 
Byzantines but some of their sculptured acces- 
sories. 

I shall pass over this St. Front style, for it is 
well known and has been so often described that 
I should weary you now, perhaps, with the re- 
petition; and I give you, as specimens of the 
Romanesque work of Aquitaine, the Cathedral 
(St. Caprais) of Agen, St. Croix and St. André at 
Bordeaux, St. Etienne (before 1218) and St. 
Sernin at Toulouse, and the singular church of 
Moissac—all of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Now, the first thing that strikes one in most 
of these churches, including that of St. Front, is 
the free use made of the pointed arches at a time 
when they were scarcely used at all in England, 
Germany, Northern France, or Italy. But here we 
find;them quite naturalized and evidently to have 
been in use some time. In St. Front, of the 
eleventh century, all the main arches are pointed. 
At the beautiful church of Agen, nearly all the 
main arches are also pointed; and, after a very 
careful examination, I had every reason to suppose 
that they formed part of the same original work 
as that wherein the round arches occurred. At 
St. Sernin, Toulouse, and at Agen, again, we have 
the barrel roof in one part and the groined roof in 
another, pretty well contemporaneous, so far as I 
was able to judge. 

At Moissac, the cloisters, dating, it is said, at 
the early part of the twelfth century, have all the 
arches pointed. These pointed arches certainly 
did not come, like St. Front’s design, from Byzan- 
tium ; but the ease and grace which they unite in 
outline in work of the same period, with the round, 
may give us a useful lesson in our use of them 
when we need them. 

The next peculiarity is that of the great 
churches without aisles I have alluded to already. 
Both at Toulouse and Bordeanx cathedrals they 
are put in direct comparison with the aisled 
choirs added in the thirteenth century ; and the 
picturesque effect of these latter place the inferi- 
ority of the plainer plan in a very striking point 
of view. Next to this, we are struck with the 
wonderful amount of sculptured ornamentation 
lavished on some of these churches. St. Front, 
indeed, is plain enough ; but Moissac St. Croix at 
Bordeaux, and St. Sernin and St. Severin at 
Toulouse, have a wonderful amount of sculpture. 

Now, throughout all the Romanesque work of 
Provence and Aquitaine that I have described, we 








get no regular eleventh or twelfth century work, 
such as we are used toin more northern parts. I do 
not remember, for instance, one single example 
of a cushion capital. Such ornaments as the 
chevron, tooth, beak, moulding, &c., which we 
find not only in Northern Europe but so far 
south as Sicily—wherever, in fact, the Norman 
was found—are comparativelyrare. Altogether, we 
may, I think, class it as nearer to the Lombardic 
work of Northern Italy than to any other; but I be- 
lieve that the one owes little, if anything, to the 
other, and that what little of the work of the South 
of France was not the result of native art, came 
as much from the Rhine as it did from Byzantium 
or the East. This Romanesque work in Provence 
is of no great importance in actual size or amount, 
but contains, in common with the more impor- 
tant Romanesque work of Germany, a vast amount 
of material for suggestion. Many of my hearers, 
and many, too, who can admire the Medizval 
remains in general, quite think, no doubt, that 
our modern usages so utterly differ from those 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or that 
their comparatively rude work had been so altered 
and improved, and so worked out and adapted in 
later times to later requirements, that this old 
work is scarcely worth the trouble of dissecting. 
To me, I confess, the feeling is quite different. 
I think that there is an amount of real genuine 
knowledge to be gained by the study of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century work, which makes 
it gainful and interesting beyond even that of 
the more beautifully finished and elaborated work 
of later times. True, all this is rude and rough, 
the sculpture wanting in grace, the mouldings in 
elegance, and the whole work, outline and details, 
wanting the finish of the Romans before and the 
Gothic architects after. But we see, inthis same 
rude, rough work, a bold, masculine power of 
design, which seized on all the appliances within 
its reach, and used them indifferently, unfettered 
by the ties of any style to the required purpose 
of ornament or of use. They used the round arch 
where they wanted it, and they pointed where 
they wanted that. They took the spire-like form 
and contrasted it with the dome, as one sees so 
constantly in the Rhine churches. They used 
the groined roof, as at Agen and Toulouse, and 
on the Rhine, or the barrel vault as at Arles, and 
Avignon, and Toulouse; and all done with so 
skilful an eye for effect that the result is a fine, 
bold, strong outline, strong in contrast and yet 
not harsh. 

Now I say that, with no wish to copy, we may 
learn no unprofitable lesson from this, at a time 
when fixity of design and fixity of style can 
scarcely be said to be the characteristic of our art; 
and [ will go farther, and say that from these 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries we may get some 
lessons of real practicable value for our every-day 
practical work. 

I never yet saw, in any church that it has been 
my lot to visit (and I include boldly in this the 
churches of Sir C. Wren, held up to us as models), 
any plan worked out so well for our Protestant 
worship as many of the great Rhine churches of 
the twelfth century—the Apostles’ and St. Mary’s 
at Cologne, for instance. And, take the old sculp- 
ture: think of the Roman Maison Carrée, and then 
on its rude successor in the cloisters of Arles. It 
is a bold comparison. I do not wish to say one 
word against the skill and the beautiful carving of 
the Corinthian capitals of the Roman temple— 
and no one can admire more than I do the fine 
effect of the continuous range of these capitals and 
columns, all alike to a hair’s breadth, which build 
up the graceful outline of the Greek or the Roman 
temple ;—but then, when you have grasped this 
effect, you have all. Look at the work in detail ; 
and when you have seen one capital or one length 
of cornice, you. will reckon it a sheer defect to 
find that it differs, no matter how little, from the 
rest. No art workman could go over the same 
ground in this way, over and over again, and care 
much for his work. But to take any other illus- 
tration: at Arles, each capital there is a separate 
study, worked out with care and skill. You have 
a veritable sermon in stones as you walk round 
the cloisters and see the Bible history traced 
gradually round it. A workman may take pride 
in that; and no workman who did not care for 
his work could make much of a hand of it. I do 
not say that we are to copy Arles; but I do say 
that these Arles workmen were in the right way, 
and that our art sculpture would be of a higher 
kind if we went some way in following them. 

It seems strange that, when the French archi- 
tects of the Romanesque times had got so far as to 
design and execute St. Sernin at Toulouse, and the 
Germans their great cathedrals of Spires and 
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and a new atyle at once begun; but it certainly 
was so, and these splendid works fell back into the 
past and left scarcely a successor. 

Of the Gothic works that followed my time will 
allow me to say but little, though many of 
them, as the choirs of Carcassonne, Bordeaux, and 
Toulouse, and many of the other churches of the 
same date, are of very good and even fine character. 
I have given some sketches from Toulouse to show 
some very elegant examples and how very eccentric 
some of them are: in fact, any drawing does not, 
from its small size, show well enough how very 
eccentric this last is. 

The South, however, is not the place for study- 
ing the Pointed architecture of France; and I 
shall not, therefore, detain you with it. 

I must say a few words upon the modern archi- 
tecture of France. It is a large subject, for in 
every town that I have seen the same sort of work 
is going on as at Paris; for it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Emperor gives his attention to 
Paris only: Lyons, Bordeaux, and other great 
towns come equally under his care; and new streets 
are there being cut, and new public buildings 
erected as at Paris, I need not describe the style ; 
for throughout the provinces the same prevails as 
one sees throughout the new streets of the capital. 
One can scarcely give it the credit of great bold- 
ness or much novelty, ita chief features being very 
delicately cut moulding, with a good deal of 
graceful ornament, the projections being slight, 
and almost the only variety given by projecting 
balconies, often of very good design, and by 
dormers carried up more or less boldly. Insome 
cases, as the Palais de Commerce ut Lyons, the 
Palais de Justice at Montpellier, the theatre at 
Avignon, the mass is treated with more originality ; 
but, generally, the chief attention is given to the 
delicate finish of the details which the clear air 
and bright sun of France bring out well, but which 
would scarcely do in our climate, even if it were 
wished. Be it good or bad, however, the French 
seem to have worked out und to have adhered to 
this style, quite irrespective of anything before 
them ; for there are few, very few, of their works 
that would remiud us that they had (to go no 
farther even than Paris) such works as St. Germain 
de Pres, or Notre Dame, or the Temple, or that 
graud old building the Hoétel de Ville. 

Now, as to the general arrangement of the 
Southern towns, it is a question really to be 
deeply studied by us; for not only is every town 
of note in our country being rapidly enlarged, and 
new towns, under the name of suburbs, being 
added to it; but, for the first time for many a cen- 
tury in our country (aud nowhere else, so far as I 
know, in the whole world) are new towns being 
founded, ab initio, on the waste or the sea-sand, 
as have been in our time Birkenhead, Fleetwood, 
and Crewe; as though the old time of the colo- 
nists had come again; and it is our part to see 
that the old town is improved, and the new well 
designed, so far as lies in our power. Now, take 
the case of a traveller in an English town, con- 
fined to it by ungenial weather or by business ; 
and, when the day’s work is over, or the old church 
seen (if there be one), what more is there to see ? 
The answer was, until quite recently, very simple, 
—Nothing. Bat in these French towns one may 
reckon pretty safely, even in those of very inferior 
size, to find a good museum of local antiquities 
and some very tolerable paintings. But the chief 
thing to be admired, so far as external look is con- 
cerned, are their public gardens, always placed so 
as to command, if possible, a fine view, most care- 
fully planted and attended to, and with almost 
invariably some statues or fountain really worth 
seeing, and on which the art of some of their best 
sculptors has been employed. 

I must now ask your attention for a short 
time to the restorations proceeding with the an- 
cient buildings of the South, as well as of every 
other part of France; and I shall confine my 
notices to those to which I have already alluded, 
and which I have myself seen. - It is a matter of 
great moment; for there is not one building that 
has not been, or is about to be, rubbed and pulled 
about and repaired, sculpture and all, until nearly 
every trace of its antique look has gone. These 
fine old walls of Avignon are now having their 
turn, and being rubbed, scraped, and brought to 
look as bright and new as though they were put 
up yesterday. 

The two transepts of St. Front, Perigueux, 
have been rebuilt almost entirely ; and I looked in 
vain to find one capital even that had been spared. 
In the amphitheatre of Nismes the old seats and 
podium are being rapidly pulled down and rebuilt, 
not cut out and restored, as we should do it, bit 
by bit only. 


is sharing the fate of Nismes and Avignon. Those 
parts commenced upon are being, in fact, utterly 
rebuilt, so that no vestige of the old can be distin- 
guished so as to settle the point (in many cases 
very doubtful) as to whether the restoration is a 
faithful one. Much of the restored work of the 
Romanesque parts of Carcassonne cathedral, for ; 
instance, is open to very grave doubts, In the’ 
courtyard of the cathedral I saw three very fine 
windows of large size put out regniarly on the 
ground. There was scarcely a stone in them that 
could not have been used again; but I find that 
they were merely laid there to be more easily 
copied; and that new, with clear sharp arrises, 
were to be worked in the places of these time- 
worn, but still almost perfect old ones, 

But the strangest case that I have yet seen is 
at the very interesting old church, St. Croix, at 
Bordeaux. I saw there, hanging up in the choir, 
a drawing of the proposed restoration, and took a 
rough copy of it. It is proposed there, to re- 
arrange all the windows, doors, and arches of the 
front, which is 2 very irregular plan; to finish the 
tower and the front according to the architect’s 
notion of what it ought to be; and to add on 
another tower, all quite new, at the west side, so 
as to match in design with the old work. I saw 
the foundations dug out for this; and, most cer- 
tainly, there was no doubt that no tower or work 
of any sort had ever existed there to warrant this 
restoration. Now, when we can clearly see from 
existing remains what the original design was; I, 
for one, should no more object to its being now 
carried out, than I should object to the comple- 
tion of Cologne cathedral. But when an old 
work like St. Front or St. Croix is rebuilt, 
the new parts, be they never so closely copied, 
will be bué copies; and when they are sub- 
jects more of archeological interest than of 
intrinsic beauty, their value is gone; but to in- 
vade an old work like St, Croix, to alter and re- 
arrange and to add to it, in the very face of the 
knowledge that the new work isa new design and 
no restoration at all, is to remove altogether one 
of the landmarks in the history of art; and we see 
the old church as improved and re-arranged by 
Abbadie of Angouléme, whose design we do not 
want, in place of the old which we do—work that 
had come to us direct from the hand of the old 
monk who reared it, and had left the mark of his 
time and of his race cut deeply in every moulding 
and carved in every leaf. 





ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
FOR HAMMERSMITH. 


At the meeting on the 29th ult., the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works proceeded to elect a surveyor 
for the district of Hammersmith. ‘The result of 
the first vote to determine the six for whom subse- 
quent votes should be taken was as follows :— 


Sidney Godwin ........ 2) UE sag: yet CC 9 
T. E. Knightley .....0.. 28} T.AMNOM: .c.cccccccsece 8 
W. Lightley...c00ccs008 22) J. W.Papworth ......06 8 
— Tolley ..ceccccvecerce 0 1 an RAIS) careies aso wesieese 7 
Ay POIs san s0)s0pes 17 fs BROOND: 65 san s6ssce wees 5 
SF. Bi ERR Roi. ccccce 15,19| T. &B. Benham .......... 5 
— Marshall ........ 15, 16) — Elkington .......... 5 
Bo AMET 0605500 0cee ae —— NICHONS, . ....0:0 00000000 4 
— Saunders B.S, CL BAK o.. sisicecece 3 
C. A. Long... Rs MOU os clas cccbteee 1 
H. Laxton 2 WRROT 4600 siss 055000 1 
E. Paraire 








Ultimately Mr. Knightley was elected to the 
vacant office. 





DECORATIVE ART AT PAINTERS’ HALL, 
LONDON, 


Tue Exhibition of Graining, Marbling, Writing, 
and Decorative Work, at Painters’ Hall, is insti- 
tuted by the Company of Painter-stainers, it will 
be remembered, to stimulate the exertions of those 
engaged in the painting trade; and consists of 
specimens of graining, marbling, writing, and 
decorative work. It opens onthe lst of June, 
and continues until the 30th. The public are 
admitted gratis. 

The prizes consist of four silver medals, four 
bronze medals, four certificates of merit, and the 
freedom of the Company, the prizeholder paying 
only the stamp duty to the Government. There 
are four classes of work, viz., graining, marbling, 
writing, and decoration ; and three gradations of 
merit. 

The present Exhibition, the third at the Hall, 
includes the work of twenty-nine competitors. 
The awards have been made as follows :— 

Marbling on wood, Henry Goodwin, bronze 
medal; marbling and graining on slate, Samuel 
Burnby, bronze medal; writing on canvas, G. 


wood columns, Charles Ross, silver medal; grain- 
ing and marbling (capital woods), Alfred Tyndall, 
silver medal for graining, and certificate of merit 
for marbles; writing on glass (overdone with 
flourishes), W. J. Cloake, silver medal; imitation 
inlaid woods and ivory, Foster Spotiswood, silver 
medal; decorations, J. J. Lovegrove, bronze 
medal; writing and illuminating on glass, Beedoe 
Edmett, selected for bronze medal, buat the writer 
had been awarded one in 1861. 

After a somewhat careful examination, we 
feel disposed to indorse the awards made by the 
judges. The marbling, by Mr. C. Ross, and the 
imitation inlaid woods, by Mr. Foster Spotiswood, 
deserve particular praise. . Amongst those who 
have not received medal or certificate we may 
name for commendation Mr. W, Pitman and Mr, 
J. J. Lovegrove. 

The offers of the Company ought to lead to 
some higher efforts as to decoration than have yet 
been made. 

Oa former occasions wé have given full parti- 
culars of the Company and of its Hall. 








ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a mecting of the Committee held at Arklow 
House on May 19th, it was agreed to hold the 
Anniversary Meeting on Friday, June 19th, at 
eight p.m., at 9, Conduit-street: the subject of 
discussion to be The Basilican Arrangement of 
Churches. It was further agreed that the mem- 
bers of the society should be invited to meet at 
the Tower at 2°30 p.m., on that day, in order to 
visit the White Tower and other historical anti- 
quities of the place, by the permission of the 
Lieutenant.* 

The president (Mr. A. J. B. Hope) reported that 
he had been in communication with the Dean of 
St. Paul’s on the subject of the removal of the 
grilles, according to the resolution of the com 
mittee at its last meeting. He was informed that 
nothing definite had been decided by the Dean 
and Chapter. He was requested to urge further 
that the old grilles—extended (if necessary) to fill 
the broader arches—should be replaced at the 
eastern part of the choice to separate it from its 
aisles. He was further requested to sign, in the 
name of the society, a petition to Parliament 
against the Ludgate-hill Railway viaduct. 

The coloured cartoons designed by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter for a window, about to be presented by 
Mr. Foster White, the Treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, to the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, were also received from Messrs. Powell : 
the subject is our Lord’s miracles of healing, and 
the design is very free and vigorous, but scarcely 
conventional enough (it was thought) for the 
material. 

Various architects submitted designs which were 
discussed, including the designs for the sumptuous 
new church of St. Michael, Shoreditch, about to 
be built by private munificence. 

Mr. Clarke called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the pozsibility and expediency of pre- 
serving the remains of the Augustinian Church 
in Austin Friars, instead of substituting an en- 
tirely new design in the proposed reconstruction. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
the 29th ult., at the House, in Conduit-street; 
Mr. Blashill in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association :—Mr. Saxon Snell, 
and Mr. John H. Swan. Mr. R. O. Harris wa*, 
on ballot, elected an ordinary member of the com- 
mittee, in the room of Mr. E, L. Paraire, resigned. 

The subject of delegates to attend the approach- 
ing meeting of the Architectural Alliance was 
again brought under notice; and on the motion of 
Mr. C. J. Adams, hon. secretary, seconded by 
Mr. Walter Paris, the following resolution was 
preposed, and after a short discussion agreed 
to:— 

“That our delegates be requested to inquire whether 
it is the intention of the members of the Alliance to pass 
under their‘authority a list of professional charges, vs 
simply to discuss and recommend such list to the indi- 
vidual associations ; also whether it is their intention to 


deal with other important questions on the same Pred 
ciple; and, in the event of their finding that it is inten’ 
— aa 


* Persons interested in the society’s pursuits Gncleds 
ladies) are also invited to be present. By permission 0 
Lord de Ros, the White Tower, including the —_— 
Chapel, and the other historical antiquities of the noes 
will be open to the inspection of the party. The = a 
are requested to mention the President’s name the 
Warders in charge, and are to meet in front © 











Arles is left for the present; but Carcassonne 





Hewett, bronze medal; marbling on slate and 


Governor’s House. 
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to finally decide on such questions in the meeting of the 
Alliance, that our delegates be requested to retire, and 
report to the next meeting of the committee of the 
Architectural Association.” 

Mr. Adams next read the report of the sub- 
committee on the affairs of the Association, con- 
taining a number of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Paraire expressed himself dissatisfied with 
the report, and moved that it be referred back to 
the committee, with a view to reconsideration as 
to certain points to which he called attention. 
After discussion, the consideration of the report 
was adjourned until the 13th inst. 

Mr. Arthur Allom then read a paper “On 
Building Materials and their Adaptation,” an 
abstract of which we will give in our next. 





THE ACCIDENT ON THE BRIGHTON AND 
VICTORIA LINE, 


UnpvE haste, to make up for lost time, and 
so to escape some other catastrophe, appears 
to have been the real cause of the appalling and 
fatal accident at Streatham, which so many of 
the survivors will have cause to remember to 
the last day of their lives, shortened as these lives 
may in many cases be in consequence, even where 
no visible injury resulted. There must certainly 
be something defective or dangerous in the line of 
railway near Streatham. The writer of this some 
time since saw an overturned train at this very 
spot; and on one occasion, as already recorded in the 
Builder, while he was in a train at the very same 
place, a signal-man, who had in vain been trying 
to signal its passage through the tunnel, came 
running in hot haste to the driver of the engine, 
sputtering out,—* It’s of no use : it won’t work : 
go through like h .” Had the steam or the 
fire been a little stronger, or had there been a 
little more weight or pressure on the valve, the 
result, in that case too, might have been a little 
more “ like h——” than it fortunately happened to 
be. The incident, however, was significant and 
suggestive; and it is full time the public were 
looking (through their legislative representatives) 
a little more heedfully to their own safety in re- 
spect to such matters. In the House of Lords, it 
was properly remarked, in allusion to a proposal 
by Lord Brougham that the rapidity of trains 
ought to be restricted, that it was strict timing at 
every station (and we might add correct sig- 
nalling) that was requisite much more than limi- 
tation of speed. 








NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
THROPTON, NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND. 


_ A NEw Presbyterian church is in course of erec- 
tion on the banks of the Coquet at Thropton, near 
the famed Simonsides, Northumberland. The 
scenery in this district is as wild and mountainous 
as that of North Wales. It is a region of hills. 
lhe hill tops rise one behind another and side by 
side for miles, The slopes are covered with short 
grass, Interspersed with vast patches of heather, 
terns, clusters of bilberries, solitary mountain- 
pinks, lances of foxgloves, and myriads of blocks 
aud fragments of porphyry, deadencd in tint by 
storms to the colour of a rain-cloud, presenting 
wonderful and inexhaustible beautics in detail, but 
appearing from a distance uninhabited and in- 
accessible billows of barren land. But, dotted 
about, some few miles apart, are small, grey stone 
houses, thatched with heather aud ferns, occupied 
hy shepherds in charge of the large flocks that 
pasture on the hill sides ; and, as sparingly studded, 
11 more sheltered places are the sturdy stone 
farmhouses of their owners. The shepherds are 
tall, sinewy, sunburnt men, remarkable for their 
primitive piety and learning ; not a few possessing 
a knowledge of mathematics. Their regular attend- 
ance at places of worship involves walks of many 
tuiles to aud fro their isolated dwellings. The area 
from which the congregation of Thropton Presby- 
teriau church gathers together, for instance, is not 
less than from twelve to sixteen miles in length 
and breadth. The lithe forms of the stalwart 
shepherds, wrapped in their long woollen scarfs, 

‘ngering in groups near the kirk doors, after ser- 
Vices, to say a kindly word to old acquaintance or 
make inquiry, perhaps, after a daughter in some 
manna - Sabbath pictures, in the quiet, 

» thatched villages am i it i 
Pleasant to deamenohee, gyal an eostay 
The new church at Thropton is close to the 
roadway, in the centre of the village. The site 
= determined by that of a former building, 
which it covers with some extension of space. The 


is talked of, and has been staked out. 
Church College have in contemplation to lease 


style adopted is that of the ancient priory church, 
at Brinkburne, a short distance down the river— 
Transitional Early English. To suit the require- 
ments of the services, it consists of a nave only; 
but an ecclesiastical outline has been given by 
arranging the east end in a five-sided apsidal form, 
with hipped roof. A porch, on the north side, 
advances to the boundary line of the village 
street: over it rises a small tower, surmounted by 
a spirelet. A small vestry is placed on the south 
side, near the east end. The west gable end is 
lighted by a four-light window grouped, with 
tracery, under a pointed arch. Each plane of the 
apsidal end is pierced with a cusped lancet; and 
the rest of the fenestration consists of the same 
formed lights. They run round the building 
alternately with buttresses. 

On Wednesday, the 27th ult., the foundation- 
stone of the vestry (the body of the church being 
already ready for the roof timbers) was laid, with 
due ceremony, by Mr. James C. Stevenson, South 
Shields, who placed, in a hollow made for its re- 
ception, a glass bottle containing the usual coins, 
newspapers, &c.,and a writing stating that the 
stone had been laid in the presence of the North- 
umbrian Presbytery, the Rev. D. S. Feargus, 
minister, the elders, members of the congregation, 
the building committee, architect, and contractors. 
A substantial dinner terminated the proceedings. 

When finished, the interior of the church will 
be fitted with three lines of sittings, leaving two 
ambulatories, at the west ends of which will be 
open fire-places—efficient heating apparatus being 
a matter of more than moment in Border churches. 
The pulpit and desk, and table of the precentor, 
will be placed in the centre of the apsidal end, 
where provision will be made for astove. The 
roof will be open timbered, having arched ribs to 
the principal rafters, opposite every buttress: it 
will be covered with slates. Messrs. Hunter, 
Pyle, & Weatherstone, of Thropton and Roth- 
bury, are the contractors. The architect is Mr. 
F. R. Wilson, Alnwick. 





PROGRESS AND PUBLIC WORKS IN 
WORCESTER. 


Worcester is still making considerable pro- 
gress in improvement ; and by-and-by its borders, 
says the local Herald, will be so changed as to 
constitute the ancient city an old picture with a 
new frame, 

The arrangements for the Royal Agricultural 
Show, although not embracing permanent works, 
are noticed first by a writer in that paper in a 
“ramble round the city.” 

Battenhall-lane is a widely different locality to 
the narrow, dirty, and sometimes impassable high- 
way till lately existing there. It is now a fine 
wide drive, with villas erected at various points of 
its route, which command charming views ‘across 
the vale of the Severn; and ere long, no doubt, 
the whole line of road will be dotted with the 
cottages ornées of retired tradesmen, who, just 
now, have a passion for suburban retreats from 
business. Passing up the “lane,” we arrive at 
the great show-ground for 1863. The site is 
about 30 acres in extent. In the centre and west 
side of the field are the sheds for implements. 
These will soon be roofed in and covered with sail- 
cloth. The sheds are upwards of 250 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and 7 feet high. On the left-hand 
are offices for the director, steward, and builder. 
Farther on is the cattle-yard. The contractor for 
the works on the show-ground was Mr. Manning, 
the society’s regular contractor. 

Wyld’s-lane has Jong been distinguisbed for its 
narrow approaches from Sidbury. It is intended 
to lay out and improve it. Wyld’s-lane is being 
widened all the way up; and, in order to do so, 
Mr. Hayes, contractor, has been engaged, under 
whose direction some small houses at the Sidbury 
end of the lane, and on the Red Lion side, have 
been pulled down. If the houses on the south- 
east side had been removed instead, Wyld’s-lane 
would have formed a continuous line with the 
Bath-road. Portions of land and garden-ground 
at various points on the south-east side of the lane 
have been purchased, sliced away, and walled up, 
so as to make the outline of the highway regular, 
and the road itself wide enough for all purposes. 
Another road from the bottom of Red-hill, near 
the Seabright Arms, to join the Wyld’s-lane road, 
Christ 


their lands in the Wyld’s-lane and Perry-wood 
fields district, for the purpose of erecting villas on 
the rising ground in front of Perry-wood, and 
which will be approached by a bridge over the 
railway. 





Railway works are in progress for the combined 
traffic of the Midland, Worcester and Hereford, 
and Severn Valley lines. There will be a large 
increase of sidings and other works, including 
the erection of a new platform on the east 
side of the station. The platform will be about 
20 feet wide, and will be connected with the 
main one by a bridge. A large addition has 
been made to the area of the goods yard east of 
the passenger station, and another goods shed will 
be erected near to the present one. Cattle-pens 
are being constructed at the south-east end of the 
added area, and stables are being built at the east 
side. The present carpenters’ shops will be cleared 
away, and new ones of a more permanent character 
erected on a site considerably to the south of their 
present position. On the completion of the works 
now in progress, there will be about six miles of 
sidings, and space sufficient for increasing them 
two-fold. Goods trains will no longer run into 
the passengers’ station. A new road into the 
goods yard from Newtown-road has been con- 
structed, and the extension of the sidings has 
metamorphosed the country near the station. The 
new engineering and locomotive offices are ap- 
proaching completion. Among the alterations is 
the carrying of the sidings over the old roads 
leading to Virgin’s Tavern and Newtown. Mr, 
Wilson, the engineer of the company, has had the 
management of the whole of the works, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Norwich.—Some commotion has been caused in 
this city, according to the local Chronicle, by a 
pamphlet published by Mr. R. N. Bacon, of the 
Norwich Mercury, animadverting upon the alter- 
ations of St. Andrew’s Hall, and especially cen- 
suring the rebuilding of the porch to that edifice. 
Mr. Bacon, says our authority, calls upon the 
mayor “to stay so sacrilegious an innovation as 
this porch,” but as its erection has already been 
commenced and carried forward some way, it is 
not at all probable that Mr. Bacon’s wishes on this 
point will be met. Some fears have been expressed 
as to whether the Hall will be completed in time 
for the Festival. The work of demolition is now 
completed, and that of restoration has commenced, 
Over 1,0007. have already been subscribed towards 
the restoration fund by inhabitants of all parts 
of the city and county. 

Inffenham (Rutland).—The following were the 
tenders for erecting a new rectory-house at North 
Luffenham :—Messrs, Jeffs & Roberts (Stamford), 
2,4261. ; Perkins (Easton) & Bagnall (Stamford), 
2,5002.; Richardson (Stamford), 2,6102.; H. 
Bradshaw (Stamford), 2,690/.; J. W. Timms, 
2,700/.; Simpson & Malone (Hull), 29252. The 
first named was accepted. The architect is Mr. 
Browning. Little Casterton stone will be used. 
Grays, near Purfleet (Esser).—On Saturday 
morning a numerous company proceeded by train 
from Fenchurch-street to Grays, near Purfleet, to 
inspect and be present at the inauguration of the 
South Essex Waterworks. During the inspection 
Mr. Alfred Smee, the chairman of the South 
Essex Waterworks Company gave an account of 
the circumstances under which the undertaking 
had been founded and of the works which had 
been established. The water, he observed, was 
far superior to any now supplied to London. After 
explaining the properties of the water in detail, 
and stating that they intended to open the line to 
Brentwood that day, he called on Alderman Gib- 
bon, who represented the Lord Mayor of London 
on the occasion, and who started the engine. 
Longton (Staffordshire Potteries).—The new 
covered market and the enlarged townhall have 
been opened. The building, says the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, occupies an area of 5,070 square yards, 
with a frontage of 927 feet. Nearly the whole of 
the ground-floor is occupied for the purposes of 
the market; and the townhall is situate over that 
portion fronting the market-place. The site is 
very irregular, and consequently presented many 
difficulties. The building is in the Italian style ; 
but, in consequence of the great frontage and the 
limited expenditure, effect has been obtained from 
the introduction of party-coloured bricks, with 
stone dressings, and a few Minton tiles; except 
that the townhall portion of the frontage is exe- 
cuted entirely with Hollington stone. The roof 
over the market is in three spans of about 55 feet 
each, The principalsare constructed with wrought- 
iron rafters and ties, the struts being of cast-iron, 
The roofs are boarded and slated. Light is ob- 
tained from large iron windows in the walls, and 
also from the roof by means of lantern lights, at 
an angle of 223 degrees, running along the centre 
of each roof, and a ventilating chamber is formed 
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above the same. The centre roof forms a cleres- 
tory 10 feet higher than the side roofs, being 
53 feet high to the apex. Ample means of en- 
trance and exit are provided from the surrounding 
streets, and the Joftiness of the market renders it 
almost free from draughts. A peculiar feature in 
the market is that along one side of it, fronting 
one of the principal streets in the town, a row of 
seventeen shops is provided, having a double 
frontage, one to the street and one to the market. 
Over these shops two galleries are provided at 
small expense, to be used for bazaars, auctions, 
&e. The total cost of the market, exclusive of 
that portion under the townhall, will amount to 
about 10,2507. The old townhall occupied about 
half the frontage of one side of the market-place, 
and the additions have extended it along the 
whole frontage, with a portico 32 feet wide in the 
centre. The interior of the hall has been re- 
modelled. It now affords ample means of entrance 
and exit, and proper accommodation for public 
meetings, concerts, balls, &c. The interior is 
decorated with Corinthian caps and entablatures, 
and the external stone carving, representing groups 
of fish, fruit, flowers, &c., on the keystones of the 
portico, has been executed by Mr. F. Gladwin. 
The cost of the alterations and additions to the 
hall has been about 4,2507., making a total cost 
for the market and townhall of 14,500/., exclusive 
of architect’s commission. The general contractor 
for all the work has been Mr, Randal Stap, of 
London. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reach (Cambridgeshire).—A clock for the 
church has been ordered from Mr. Benson, by the 
incumbent, the Rev. T. Preston, and is to be paid 
by public subscription. The church has recently 
been enlarged and beautified. The clock shows 
the time on a skeleton dial, 2 feet 7 inches 
in diameter, and strikes the hours on a bell of 1} 
ewt. It is already fixed. 

Cambridge.—The chief stone for a new church, 
for All Saints’ parish, has been laid, opposite to 
the College. Mr. G. G. F. Bodley, of London, is 
the architect. The style will be that of the 
fourteenth century. The plan will consist of a 
nave and south aisle, there being five arches 
between them, with octagon columns and moulded 
capitals; a chancel, which will form the lowest 
stage of a central tower; with a vestry at the 
south-east angle. The chief entrance to the 
church will be through a porch, at the north-west 
corner from Jesus-lane. The arrangements of the 
interior, when completed, will comprise open seats 
in the nave and aisles, and stalls in the chancel. 
The arches which support the tower will be of 
lofty proportions, The nave and aisle will be 
lighted by windows of two and three lights having 
geometrical tracing in the heads. ‘The tower, 
which will span the nave, will eventually be sur- 
mounted by a beltry stage, having two traceried 
windows on each side of the tower, and be finished 
by a lofty octagonal spire. The east end, which 
will be seen from the Barnwe)l-road, will have an 
east window of early tracery. The walls extern- 
ally will be built throughout with Custerton and 
Ancaster stone, and the roofs covered with 
tiles. The works are in active operation, and will 
be so far carried out this year as to build the 
charch and base of the tower with the 4,000/. now 
in hand. The tower and spire will be completed 
gradually, and new bells, font, organ, seats, aud 
other necessary furniture obtained as further 
subscriptions come in. The spire is to be 180 feet 
high—estimated cost, about 1,600/. 

Bringhurst (Market Harborough).—The church 
at Brivghurst bas been for some years in a very 
bad state. The interior has been renovated. 
These walls have been cleared of plaster and white- 
wash. A new window has been cut just above the 
west or belfry door, and the smail tower arch 
re-opened, which some years ago was blocked up 
to make the church warm. The two aisle arches 
are Norman, and were washed over. These have 
been cleared, and the caps thoroughly restored as 
far as practicable, some being much broken. The 
walls have been replastered, but are not to be 
whitewashed. There is a new stone floor, the 
ground being raised full nine inches above the old 
one. There are new open seats of deal, stained 
and varnished. A new chancel arch has been put 
in, for as they were repairing the old one it fell. An 
open timbered roof has been put up in the chancel. 
These and other improvements will cost about 
5007. The chancel has been restored by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are the patrons of 
the living. The cost has been about 2007, Mr. 
Christian was the architect. The works have 
been performed by Mr. J. Stanyon, mason, Har- 





borough; and Mr. J. Loveday, carpenter, Kib- 
worth. 

Hertford.— The new Independent Chapel at 
Hertford, the first stone of which was Jaid in 
August last year, has been opened for public wor- 
ship. The new building stands partly on the site 
of the old chapel at Cowbridge. The style is 
Transition. The dressings of the doors and win- 
dows are of Bath stone. The walls are faced with 
cut flints having white brick bands and quoins. 
The eaves-course is formed of white moulded 
bricks projecting from the walls. The capitals, 
bosses, and various parts of the stone work have 
been left in block. The chapel consists of a nave, 
with side aisles and transepts, which appear in 
elevation, but do not project beyond the aisles. At 
the west end of the chapel there is an organ gal- 
lery within a large arch ; and at the east end there 
is a gallery for children. The roof, which is open- 
timbered, is supported on cast-iron columns, of 
chocolate colour, with foliated caps, into which 
mauve tints are introduced. From the columns 
spring large curved ribs which span the whole 
width of the nave, and form the principal brace 
of the roof. The clerestory is formed of wood, 
and is a continued series of trefoil-headed lights 
extending the whole length of the chapel. In the 
transept windows coloured glass is sparingly intro- 
duced in the centre, in the form of the hexalpha, 
which of late has been treated of in our columns, 
The seats are all open with low and slightly in- 
clined backs. The old pewing of the chapel has 
been used. The chapel is lighted by two star- 
burners. The pews in the nave and aisles are 
estimated to accommodate 370 persons. The 
architects were Messrs. T. Smith & Son, of Hert- 
ford. The design has been carried out by Mr. 
H. Norris, of Hertford. 

Cricklade (Wilts).— The parish church of 
Cricklade St. Sampson, North Wilts, is at present 
in a bad state. The Earl of Radnor is about to 
repair a part of one of the aisles, and the lessee 
of the rectorial tithes the chancel, and the 
parishioners, desire to put the other parts of the 
building into thorough repair, and to replace the 
pews by better arranged sittings, which will give 
increased accommodation. An estimate of the 
cost of these works has been made by Mr. Chris- 
tian, of London, architect ; and upwards of 2,0002. 
will be required to effect them. About half the 
sum required has been obtained, and the balance 
is to be raised by rate extending over a period of 
ten years. 

Biddulph (Staffordshire).— The nev church, 
just erected on Biddulph Moor, has been conse- 
crated. The edifice is named Christ Church, and 
stands on an elevated plot of ground on the higher 
part of the moor. It is built of stone, in the 
Norman style, but plain in design. It consists of 
a nave and chancel, with vestry, and a recess on 
the south side for Sunday scholars. It will accom- 
modate upwards of 300, more than 200 free. The 
building (exclusive of the burial-ground) has been 
erected at acost of about 1,400/.; the contractor 
being Mr. Jos, Stanner, Biddulph; and the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Ward & Son, Hanley. 

Handsworth (Staffurdshire).—Vhe foundation- 
stone of a new church intended to supply the 
wauts of the rapidly increasing population at 
Birchfield, in the parish of Handsworth, has been 
laid by the Earl of Dartmouth. The church is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. J. A. Chat- 
win, and comprises a clerestoried nave, apsidal 
chancel, side aisles, and transepts. The church 
will accommodate 612 adults. Tne extreme length 
will be 117 feet. The nave will be 84 feet long, 
and the chancel 33 feet; and the width of the 
nave and aisles together will be 48 feet 6 inches. 
The chancel will be 21 feet 6 inches wide. The 
interior of the building will be faced with Broms- 
giove stone, with Bath stone dressings to the 
chancel arch and windows. The roof will be open- 
timbered. Hamstead stone will form the facing 
of the exterior, and the dressings to the doors, 
windows, &c., will be of Bath stone. The site is 
at the junction of the Heathfield and Birchfield 
roads, and was the gift of the late Mr. William 
Haughton. The edifice will cost 3,8007. Mr. 
Samuel Briggs, of Walsall, is the builder. 

Chaddesley (Worcestershire).—The Church of 
Chaddesley is to be restored. Mr. Butterfield, 
of London, architect, was employed, and his plans 
included the scraping of the nave, opening its 
roof, removing the galleries, carrying the wall of 
the north aisle further out so as to give room for a 
double instead of a single row of seats in that 
aisle, and thereby compensating for the removal 
of the galleries; reseating the church, and 
filling the north chapel with seats and the 
organ ; renewing all defective masonry; opening 


the tower with a window, and making an entrance 
in the south side of the tower wall instead. Also 
to rebuild the eastern portion of the south aisle, 
and remove from the south wall an archway, now 
blocked up, to do duty at the entrance-door under 
the tower. With regard to the chancel, the 
restoration of that portion of the edifice belongs 
to the lay impropriators. The tender of Mr. 
Lovett, of Wolverhampton, has been accepted for 
the works in the nave, &c., at 1,540/., including 
901. for the south aisle, which, it is hoped, will be 
postponed for the present. Towards this sum 
1,5007. have been promised; but this does not 
include architect’s charges or extras. 
Bristol.—The restoration and enlargement of 
the ancient church of St. James have been com- 
menced. Mr. Scott, according the local Times, 
lately inspected the building; and the local archi- 
tects, Messrs. Popes & Bindon, will give attention 
to the undertaking until its completion. The 
erection of a north aisle, and the enlargement of 
the chancel, will afford increased accommodation. 
——At a meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Stephen, Mr. Fripp, architect, explained the pre- 
sent condition of the church, and the works con- 
templated to be carried out. From his statement 
it appeared that the walls are considerably out of 
the perpendicular, and that the roof is in an un- 
sound state. It was estimated that some 560I. 
would be required to execute the repairs, while 
there was an estimate of 1,500/. for some further 
works, and it was said that for 5,000/. the church 
could be so renovated and restored as to render it 
safe for the next 400 or 500 years. The meeting, 
however, seemed to be of opinion that only the 
necessary repairs should be now undertaken ; and 
the only question at issue was the manner ia 
which the funds were to be raised. After some 
discussion, it was deemed advisable to give the 
matter further consideration, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 








METHODIST CHAPELS. 


Nottingham. —The first stone of the new 
Independent Methodist chapel to be erected 
in Great Freeman-street has been laid. The 
contractors are Messrs. Lamb & Stevenson, 
their tender being the lowest of the eleven 
sent in. ‘The building will be of Early Gothic 
design The entrance is so constructed that 
a speedy exit from all parts of the interior, 
in case of fire or other emergencies, may be gained. 
Where the nave and transepts intersect a turret 
rises and crowns the whole. School-rooms and 
out-offices can also be erected according to the 
present plans. Near the eastern end of the chapel 
a platform will be raised, and from this the service 
will be conducted. Behind this platform will be 
the orchestra in which the choir will be placed. 
The following is a list of the tenders :—Ward, 
Ansell, & Co., 1,2307. ; Claricoat, 1,220/. ; Brassing- 
ton, 1,219/.; Dawson, 1,2197.; Bradbury, 1,119/. ; 
Wright, 1,160/. 10s.; Bell & Wood, 1,136/.; 
Slim, 1,1287.; Wood & Gilbert, E:st Bridgtord, 
1,118/.; Lamb & Stevenson (accepted), 1,114/. 10s. 

Acock’s Green ( Birmingham).—The foundation- 
stone of a Wesleyan chapel has been laid here. The 
building will be Gothic. The front and return 
ends will be faced with front bricks, varied with 
stone and coloured brick dressings. The inside 
will be fitted up with open stalls, The roof will 
be open, the ceiling being carried part way up the 
rafters, the better to allow for ventilation. The 
internal dimensions will be 45 feet long by 24 feet 
wide, and 18 feet from floor to ceiling. The 
chapel will accommodate about 200 persons, and 
will cos to erect about 4007. Mr. F. D. Johnson, 
of Birmingham, is the architect; and Mr. W. 
Bennett, of Birmingham, the builder. 

Bootie (Cumberland).—The foundation-stone of 
a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid in Baliol- 
road, Bootle. The edifice will accommodate some 
800 persons. Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool, 
is the architect ; Mr. E. Hughes, of same town, the 
builder. The contract is for 3,300/.; but it 1s 
anticipated that the cost of the building will 
amount to 4,000/., besides the heating apparatus, 
gas-fittings, and boundary wall. 

Manchester.—The first: stone of 2 new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid at Openshaw. At the reat 
of the chapel a school will be erected. The chapel 
is to be built in the Anglo-Italian style, and will 
seat 610 persons. The works are being carr 
out by Messrs. Warburton, Brothers, builders, 0 
Harpurhey, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Hayley & Son, of Manchester, architects. The 
cost, exclusive of lighting and warming, but 1 
clusive of boundary wall, &c., will be about 2,600! 
The architects, remarks the local Courier, 
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Gothic style), to occupy the site of the diminutive 
and insufficient Wesleyan chapel in Ashton-road ; 
and the works were just about to be commenced 
when, by a donation of 1,000/. from Mr. John 
Ashbury, the committee were unexpectedly enabled 
to abandon their limited scheme, and to venture 
on the erection of the chapel, school, and out- 
buildings now described. The foundation-stone 
of a new Primitive Methodist chapel has been laid 
in Hyde-road. The edifice will be a plain struc- 
ture, having a red and white brick front, with 
dressings of stone. It will be 43 feet long by 
31 feet wide; and the basement will be devoted 
to the schools. There will be forty-six pews, for 
about 300 persons, and further accommodation 
may hereafter be given by the erection of galleries. 
The cost is estimated at 8007. Mr. J. E. Smith 
is the architect, and Mr. C. Genney and Messrs. 
Hoyland, of Bradford, near Manchester, are the 
contractors. 

Southport.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel, to be erected in Duke-street, 
Southport, has been laid by Mr. Fernley, at whose 
sole expense the building is to be raised. The 
chapel is to be a stone building, in the Early 
English style, to contain about 800 sittings. The 
interior measurement will be 111 feet by 57 feet, 
exclusive of transepts. There will be a nave, side 
aisles, apse, tower, clerestory, and two vestries, 
but nogallery. The architects are Messrs. Starkey 
& Cuffley, Manchester. Contractors:—Mr. Riding, 
bricklayer ; Messrs. Ellis & Hinchcliffe, masons ; 
Bowden & Edwards for the remainder of the work. 
Clerk of the works, Mr. G. Ogg. 

Boroughbridge.—The chief stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and schools has been laid here. 
The chapel will be inthe Early English style. The 
plan is a parallelogram, the internal length being 
55 feet and the breadth 38 feet. There will be 
galleries on two sides and one end, supported by 
quatrefoil iron columns, with moulded capitals. 
The roo is to be open-timbered, with Gothic arches 
springing from column to column; and the rafters 
will be overlaid with boards, and the whole of the 
woodwork stained and varnished. The chapel will 
seat 400 persons, The estimated cost of the whole, 
including land, drainage, fencing, warming and 
lighting, &c., is 13002. The works are progress- 
ing by the several contractors, viz., Mr. Leaf, 
woodwork; Mr. Taylor, brickwork; Mr. Thorn- 
ton, stone work; Mr. Daggett, plumbers’ work, 
&e. The plans, &c., have been gratuitously sup- 
plied by Mr. Thornton, of Boroughbridge. 








MONUMENTAL. 


THE present Mayor of Hull (Mr. Moss) has had 
an interview with Mr. Earle on the subject of the 
statue of her Majesty ordered by the late mayor, 
Mr. Z. Pearson, who became bankrupt; and 
arrangements have been made, we understand, 
whereby the statue will be taken to Hull, and 
formally inaugurated in the People’s Park, for 
which it was originally intended, in a few months’ 
time. It is the unanimous wish on the part of the 
inhabitants that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
should visit Hull on.the occasion, and that the 
former should officiate in the inaugural ceremony. 

During the sitting of Parliament last year a 
monument was erecting at Hughenden Manor, 
Buckinghamshire, the seat of the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli. Its object was unknown till 
the session was over, and Mr. Disraeli for the first 
time saw this tribute erected without his know- 
ledge—to the memory of his father, the late 
Isaac Disraeli. The inscription is as follows :— 
“In memory of Isaac D'sraeli, of Bradenham, in 
this county, Esq., and Hon. D.C.L. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; who, by his happy genius, dif- 
fused among the multitude that elevating taste 
for literature which, before his time, was the pri- 
vilege only of the learned. This monument was 
raised in affectionate remembrance by Mary Anne, 
the wife of his eldest, son, the Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, lord of the manor, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1852, 1858, 1859; and now, for the 
sixth time, knight of the shire.? The monument 
18 placed prominently on the summit of a high hill, 
flanked by woods, opposite to the elevation upon 
which the manor-house stands, and can be seen 
from many places at a considerable distance. The 
monument is in the Renaissance style: it is built 
of Bath stone, upon a rustic base. In the centre 
of the shaft there is a medallion of the elder Dis- 
raeli. The monument is 50 feet high, and is the 
design of Mr. E. B. Lamb, of London, architect. 

The long-talked-of project of a monument to the 
memory of Lyndale, the translator of the Scriptures, 
has at length taken a practical turn by the laying 


the parish where Tyndale was born. The site is a 
lofty eminence, from which the whole county of 
Gloucester is presented in one panorama. The 
monument will be in the form of a cenotaph, of 
Hampton-Common stone, erected from a design 
supplied by Mr. Teulon, of London. The 
cenotaph will consist of a tower, 26 feet square at 
the base, rising to 22 feet, and by gradations to 
16 feet 6 inches, and diminishing 2 feet above 
that. The entire height will be 111 feet, exclu- 
sive of the terminal, which is proposed to bea 
reflector. The entrance will be on the east side, 
and there will be a staircase inside to ascend. The 
cardinals will be filled with sculpture. The top 
of the erection will be terminated with a machi- 
colated cornice. Within the doorway a place will 
be provided on which to chain a Bible, and there 
will be a book-rest on the outside, on which the 
public may read the work. 





THE STAGE. 


Royal Italian Opera.— Mario and Madlle. 
Patti have been admirable in “ I] Trovatore,” the 
latter more so, considering her youth and physique 
than even her warmest admirers could have anti- 
cipated. The strange proceedings with which her 
name has been recently mixed, would seem to 
bespeak for her additional sympathy. The revival 
of the “ Prophéte,” a few evenings ago, with its 
gorgeous colourings, both musical and _ scenic, 
raised the house to enthusiasm; Tamberlik and 
Madame Didiée supporting the two main parts. 
La Gazza Ladra is announced for Saturday, with 
a strong cast, including Madlle. Patti. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—The daily papers have 
spoken with praise of the new ballet here, Bianchi 
e Negri. Less comprehensible rubbish was surely 
never set before a public. Mdlle. Amalie Ferraris 
is an admirable dancer nevertheless. 

Princess’s Theatre.—“ Court and Camp,” the 
drama (from the French) with which Mr. George 
Vining has inaugurated his management of the 
theatre, is full of bustle and incident, and 
affords a capital part for himself, which he 
plays with great spirit and vivacity. He is 
aided—so far as the plot will allow—by Mr. Bel- 
more, Miss Amy Sedgwick, and Miss Lydia 
Thompson; but the villain of the piece, the Conte 
Salviata, comes out flatly from the hands of Mr. 
Charles Verner. Versailles at night with a foun- 
tain; the destruction of Lawfeld Mill; and the 
Watteau Féte, with which the piece concludes, 
are the three great scenes, and do infinite credit 
to Mr. F. Lloyds, who shows in them inventive 
power as well as artistic skill. Mr. Vining must 
not forget that he has in Mr. Belmore a real actor, 
and should give him something to do wherein he 
may show that he is so. 

The Olympic.—Mr. Neville has never done any- 
thing so good as Robert Brierly, in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s drama of every-day lite, called “ The 
Ticket of Leave Man.” Mr. Neville has a good 
future before him if he continue as he has begun. 
Mr. Telbin has produced two capital scenes for 
the play, a suburban tea garden, with which it 
opens, and a city churchyard, with which it closes, 
Both are excellent. The piece is very interesting. 











COMPETITION. 


Girls’ Industrial Schools, Coventry.—In answer 
to a correspondent in last week’s Builder, I beg 
to inform him and others interested in this com- 
petition, that the successful competitors were Mr. 
Pratt and Mr. Nevill, both residing in Coventry. 
As the designs were all submitted under motto, 
it may appear a strange coincidence to those who 
are not familiar with competitions, that out of 
twenty designs sent in, the two to which premiums 
were awarded were the designs of residents in 
Coventry; but to those who are familiar with 
competitions, I am sorry to say it is not at all 
singular. R. 








FIGURE DRAWING FOR ARCHITECTS, 


WILL you allow me to call your attention to the 
following ? Such articles are sure to do good; 
and perhaps some day the Institute may think fit 
to have a life class in its rooms, open to all mem- 
bers ; for depend upon it there will be no advance- 
ment in our profession until the architect can draw 
the figure. 

In the meanwhile, in order to expedite the good 
time, I most respectfully leave it to your consider- 
ation to reprint the article of the Standard. It 
is in the main but only too true, although a notable 





of the foundation-stone on Nibley Knoll, a spot in 


exception should have been made with regard to 


the figures in Mr. Hardwick’s design, which, to 
my certain knowledge, were drawn by an archi- 
tect. 

The School of Art at South Kensington on its 
side might do a great deal more good if it were to 
teach the figure at once instead of disgusting the 
beginner with their objectionable book, “ Dyce’s 
Outlines.” W. Buress. 

«* The article in question, in noticing the 
drawings by students in the schools now exhibited 
at South Kensington, thus proceeds :— 


“*We cannot help avowing here that it seems to us 
that the Academy should insist that their students should 
all pass a satisfactory examination in perspective and 
geometry ; and that the architects in their turn should 
declare that no one, unless he were able to demonstrate 
that he could draw the human figure, should be recog- 
nized as an architect. How necessary this is was proved 
by the late exhibition of drawings for the Prince Con- 
sort’s memorial. In all these designs, where the archi- 
tect pretended to show how sculpture should be employed, 
the drawing of the human figure was beneath contempt, 
not excepting even Mr. Scott’s chosen design. We do 
not flinch from our duty in making these remarks ; for we 
think, from what is before us in this present exhibition of 
pupils’ studies at South Kensington, that the course here 
established promises a higher artistic education than can 
at present be obtained anywhere else in Europe. The 
best proof of the correctness of our assertion is to be 
found in the reports of the foreign jurors of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. These gentlemen, headed by M. 
Michel Chevalier, testify their absolute amazement at the 
progress of England in the domain of taste. ‘The up- 
ward movement,’ writes M. Chevalier, ‘ is visible, above 
all, among the English.’ ‘The whole world has been 
struck with the progress which they have made since the 
last Exhibition in designs for stuffs and in the distribu- 
tions of colours, as also in carving and sculpture, and 
generally in articles of furniture.’ M. P. Merimée dis- 
tinctly pronounces —‘ It is particularly in what concerns 
the application of art to industry that England manifests 
the happiest and most notable improvement. A new 
school has been founded on a plan admirably devised for 
the industry, and neither care nor money has been spared 
to render it worthy of its mission.” The director of the 
Royal Industrial Italian Museum at Turin, Signor G. 
Devincenzi, declares his opinion that there is not ‘ any 
other institution that has been of more advantage both 
to the progress of industry and of the industrial educa- 
tion of the country.’ By his advice the Italian Govern- 
ment have established a museum on the same principles 
at Turin; and the director is sanguine that ‘ nothing will 
be more useful to promote the progress of Italian industry 
and of the national education.’ ”’ 





SHAKSPEARE’S MORTAL REMAINS. 

WILL you allow me to endorse your opinion that 
the remains of the great Bard of Avon should not 
be disturbed. Pleasant leafy Stratford-upon- 
Avon, at any season, and more especially when 
seen after a summer shower, when the scarlet 
passion-flowers, climbing up the fronts of some of 
the quaint houses, are full of rain, and the gravel- 
paths are newly washed with the drippings from 
young linden trees; and the river, as it skirts the 
churchyard, is chequered with cloud shadows, ap- 
pears as fit a restiug-place for the great master of 
soug as it was a birthplace; and the latter no 
man chooses. The removal of the body of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by her son James I., from Peter- 
borough Cathedral to Westminster Abbey, twenty- 
five years after burial, took place four years before 
the death of Shakspeare. ‘This ceremony, with a 
recognition of the possibility of a similar post- 
humous honour in stone for himself, may have 
given rise to the sentiment attributed to the 
sexton and stone-cutters. F. R. WItson. 





LIMITS TO RESPONSIBILITY OF MASTERS 
FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN. 


In the Bail Court on May 26th and 27th, the cases 
Sullivan (administratrix) v. Booth, and Leahy v. Booth, 
were decided in sittings at Nisi Prius before Mr. Justice 
Mellor and a Common Jury. 

It appeared that the defendant had bought several lots 
of buildings in Hungerford-market, which were to be 
taken down, and the materials were to be removed. The 
deceased Sullivan and the plaintiff Leahy were two of the 
workmen, or labourers, employed upon the work of 
demolition. On the 2ist of June the defendant came 
upon the premises and superintended the work that was 
going on at Lot 1. There was a stone flooring above the 
shop: some of the stones weighed as much as two tons. 
Tne defendant ordered the men to remove this stone 
flooring ; but, as they did not work sufficiently fast for 
him, he ordered the deceased and Leahy to assist. The 
men proceeded to use levers to remove one of the stones, 
which tilted up and fell down, taking the deceased with 
it, through a floor into the cellar, a distance of 35 feet, 
and the deceased was crushed to death and Leahy injured. 
Jt was alleged that this arose in consequence of the 
stones or flooring not having been properly supported by 
props at the time. 

Evidence was led, pro et con. ; and, after counsel for all 
parties had urged the interests of their respective clients, 

Mr. Justice Mellor proceeded to sum up the case ; and, 
as regarded the law upon the subject, which is one of 
great importance to masters and servants, said :—If a 
master is to be made responsible under all circumstances, 
it would be a very dangerous thing to be a master. No 
doubt under many circumstances the master is respon- 
sib’e for damage done by his servants, because he has 
the power of selecting them ; but it has been established, 
by multitade of cases, that a servant cannot maintain 
an . ction against a master for an injury resulting from 





th: carelessness or negligence of a tellow-servant; and 
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you will see the principle upon which this goes. The 
principle is this,—that a servant when he engages to 
serve a master undertakes to run all the ordinary risks of 
the service, which include the negligence of other ser- 
vants: the master does not warrant to the man he en- 
gages that he will be responsible for the negligence of all 
his servants. But if a master negligently select or 
choose an incompetent servant, and give him the gene- 
ral superintendence of the particular work, and the 
power of giving directions how it is to be carried out, the 
master is responsible. If the master intrust the direc- 
tion to a foreman or a manager,—for it is impossible for 
a master to be personally attentive to or cognizant of all 
that takes place,—therefore, if he give the superintend- 
ence of the work to a foreman, and give him power to 
give directions, and do nothing more than generally 
look and see how the work is going on, that is not such 
an interference as will make a master liable: the mere 
encouragement to go on with the work is not such an inter- 
ference as will make the master liable. The interference 
that will make the master liable is that which supersedes 
the authority given to the servant. If they thought there 
was no negligence by Hollingsworth [the foreman], then 
there would be an end of the case. If they thought 
Hollingsworth did not use reasonable precautions ; yet if 
they thought the master reasonably warranted in employ. 
ing Hollingsworth, the master would not be liable. If the 
master employed a skilful workman, it was not necessary 
for him to give specific directions. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant in both 
cases; but they thought the defendant might have used 
more caution. 





LIABILITY OF SURVEYORS. 


Tug case of Young v. Davis has at length been de- 
finitely settled by the exchequer Chamber. At the Oxford 
Assizes, in July, 1861, an action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Keating, between Joseph Young, of Oxford 
(plaintiff), and William Davis and Richard Davis, sur- 
veyors of the parish of Alkerton, near Banbury (de- 
fendants). The case was this. In November, 1860, 
Joseph Young was proceeding down Alkerton-hill, when 
he fell and broke his leg,—as he alleged, throngh the 
negligence of the surveyors in not filling up a hole at the 
bottom of the footpath, into which he fell. The defendants 
insisted that as the hole was there when they took the 
office of surveyors, and for many years prior to that time, 
they were not liable for the accident, After a lengthened 
trial before a special jury, a verdict was returned for 
plaintiff, for 1502. damages and costs. The defendants 
succeeded in setting aside the verdict, and the plaintiff 
appealed to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and on the 
15th ult. the case came on for argument before the Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn and other Justices, when the 
Court decided that the verdict in favour of the defendants 
was a correct one, and confirmed it accordingly. They 
held that the 5 & 6 William IV., cap. 50, did not throw 
upon surveyors a new liability ; and that the action was 
not maintainable, 





CASE UNDER BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. Joun WARNER was summoned, on the 2nd inst., 
to the Wandsworth Police-court by the District Surveyor, 
under the Building Act, for that, after digging out for the 
foundations to five houses in Battersea Fields, he had 
filled in dry brick rubbish to receive concrete, instead of 
laying it on solid ground. The magistrate held that no 
objection could be made thereto, inasmuch as no building 
had been commenced, and dismissed the summons. 


—n 





Pooks Received, 


Catalogue of Macfarlane’s Cast-iron Manufae/ 
tures. Fourth edition. Vol. I. Architectural 
Appliances. Bedford-street, Strand. 

THis volume might be more correctly styled a 

book of engravings than a mere catalogue; and 

it must have cost more than a trifle in the 
getting up. 

The branches of trade to which Messrs, Mac- 
farlane & Co. (of Glasgow and London) have 
directed their attention are somewbat peculiar, 
and have been almost entirely developed by them- 
selves; evincing au amount of originality and 
striking individuality rarely to be met with ina 
manufacturing firm. The amount of detail given 
in this catalogue enables the most inexperienced 
person thoroughly to understand what is described, 
The price list also, at the end of the catalogue, 
has peculiar features, simplicity of reference and 
completeness being their aim. The want of this 
desideratum we have long complained of in refer- 
ence to most manufacturers’ books. 

The erection of Messrs. Macfarlane & Co.’s 
works at Glasgow (the Saracen Foundry, formerly 
in Saraeen-lane, now in Washington-street) is a 
matter we would also especially notice. A general 
view of the building is given as the frontispiece to 
the volume under notice, and enables us to form an 
opinion as to its merits. In the erection, while 
keeping strictly in view the requirements of their 
business, the fresh purpose-like novelty of many 
of the features shows what may be accomplished 
in even the most smoky description of public 
works. On a first glance at the structure the 
campanile-like stalk in the foundry yard first 
attracts attention; and forms, indeed, one of the 
most conspicuous and striking portions of the 
general design. It rises, we understand, to a 
height of about 135 feet, and is about 12 feet 6 
inches square at the base, the lower portion form- 
ing a pedestal, from which start pilasters of white 


panels between. The pilasters, which lend an ap- 
pearance of graceful lightness to the shaft, are 
carried up nearly to the top of the stalk, and are 
there connected by arches, springing from enriched 
capitals, above which again a cornice is placed, 
constructed of white and red brick boldly moulded 
and appropriately enriched to suit the nature of 
the material. An ornamental cast-iron cresting 
with angle finials and gilt bannerets surrounds 
the whole ; looking like a crown, on what, though 
but a chimney, is yet in its way a work of art. 
The general design of the building is after the 
Venetian type. The front to Washington-street 
is mainly occupied by the warehouses, which have 
a frontage of 104 feet in length, and are flanked 
north and south by stone screen walls surmounted 
by ornamental iron crestings. ‘The walls are 
built in narrow courses of blue stone with dressings 
of white Kenmuir stone, a massive-lovking sloped 
basement extending along Washington-street, 
being of a dark toned freestone. The main 
cornice is formed by a large cast-iron moulded 
gutter, supported by foliated iron brackets, alter- 
nating with gargoyles in the gutters, this again 
surmounting a deep splayed stone frieze course. 
An ornamental eave cresting is secured to the roof 
immediately above the eornice. The roof is 
pavilioned in three sections, the central span 
being the greatest, the ridges on all sides support- 
ing ornamental crest rails with corner terminals 
and bannerets. As “‘art-workers ” in iron, Messrs. 
Macfarlane seem to have lavished the resources of 
their skill and long experience in making their 
foundry an evidence of what they cando, The 
ornamentation of the building is all iron, The 
architects were Messrs. Boucher & Cousland. 





Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical; being 
a Second Series of Essays, Lectures, and 
Reviews. By Wix11am S. Grnson, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London: Longman & Co. 

Our readers and the general public are well 

acquainted with Mr. Gibson as a popular writer. 

The present volume is mainly a reprint from 

Bentley’s Miscellany, Household Words, The 

Ecelesiologist, and the Morning Post, It com- 

prises essays, topographical, scientific, biographi- 

cal, historical, and miscellaneous. Among the 
topographical essays are those on Alnwick and 

Auckland Castles, Finchale Priory, Byron at New- 

stead Abbey, Summer Days in Scotland, and 

others. ‘The scientific essays include those on 

Art Treasures at South Kensington, Impressions 

of the International Exhibition, the British Asso- 

ciation at Oxford, and others; and there are 
various biographical and historical essays, well 
written and entertaining. 





The World's Debt to Art. By A. J. B. Beres- 
FORD Horr. London: Ridgway. 1863. 
The Condition and Prospects of Architectural 
Art, By A. J. B, Ecresrorp Horr. London: 

John Murray. 1863. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Beresford Hope’s valu- 
able lecture, “ The Werld’s Debt to Art,” delivered 
in the Town Hall at Hanley in February last, and 
reported in our pages at the time, is published in 
pamphlet form; as well as the same gentleman’s 
address on “The Condition and Prospects of 
Architectural Art,” delivered by him at the 
Architectural Museum, in March. We reported 
this last address at very considerable length when 
it was delivered; but many will be glad to find 
it as perfected by the author, and in a handy 
form. In his spoken address Mr, Hope disap- 
pointed some warm friends of the Museum, by 
the limited view he took of its scope. These 
iimits, we are glad to see, are made not so obvious 
in the printed lecture. The Architectural Museum 
that we look for must be a great deal more than 
a collection of specimens of the architectural art 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, valuable and important as these are. 





VARIORUM. 


Tre American “Annual of Scientific Discovery; 
or, Year-book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1863,” edited by D. A. Wells, A.M. (Loudon: 
Triibner & Co.), has been published. It sustains 
its reputation as an interesting and valuable record 
of progress ;—not forgetting, of course, what has 
been done with war appliances. “* Half-hours 
with the Microscope. By Edwin Lankester, 
M.D. Illustrated from nature by Tuffen West. 
A new edition, London: Hardwicke.” Our 
former commendation of this very interesting 
volume has been fully justified by the fact that 
seven thousand copies have already been sold, and 





has made several important additions, consisting 
of fresh matter, interspersed with wood-cuts, 
descriptive of the compound microscope and its 
various appendages. 








Miscellanea. 


ALBERT MemorraAt FouNTAIN AT QUEENS- 
BURY.—The people of Queensbury, a town of about 
10,000 inhabitants, situate in the hilly district 
about midway between Halifax and Bradford, have 
just celebrated the inauguration of an Albert 
memorial fountain. The event was made the 
occasion of a general holiday. 


“THE CANOE, THE RIFLE, AND THE AXE.”— 
The descriptive and pictorial entertainment, which 
Mr. J. K. Lord is giving under this title, at the 
Egyptian Hall, conveys a good deal of entertain- 
ment; but it wants light and life, and these must 
be given to it if itis to become popular. Pauses 
while the pictures are being changed are depress- 
ing, and should be avoided. “Goalong! Keep 
moving,” is a useful maxim for those who would 
* entertain.” 


A CATHEDRAL PLUNDERED OF ONE OF ITS 
Bretis!—Our contemporary the Worcestershire 
Chronicle publishes the startling announcement 
that one of the great bells of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, weighing five hundredweight, has recently 
been stolen, it is not known how or when! but it 
must have been within the last few mouths. The 
missing bell is probably broken up and no longer 
in existence by this time, and will never more be 
seen, whatever be the fate of the audacious thief. 


ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHAMPTON. — A corre- 
spondent of the Hampshire Independent points 
out some alterations now proceeding at the Bar 
Gate, and at the ancient Maison Dieu, or God’s 
House. It is to be hoped the corporation will 
take care they are not destroyed or defaced ; also 
the remains of the old town wall, which is still 
perfect, till it reaches the Eastgate, formerly in 
East-street. The Maison Dieu, in Winkle-street, 
is being re-faced with stone. The walls are of 
great thickness—nearly 3 feet. The Wardens 
and Fellows of Queen’s College will no doubt take 
care that the monument erected by Lord Dela- 
ware, which bears the following inscription, is 
preserved :— 

Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
Lord Scrope, of Masham, 
Sir Tho. Grey of Northumberland, 
conspired 
To murder King Henry V. in this tovn, 
As he was preparing to sail with his army, 
Against Charles VI , King of France, : 
For which conspiracy they were executed, 
And buried near this place, 
In the year MCCCXV. 
It should be cased with wood during the altera- 
tions. There are other ancient remains in the 
chapel, which ought not to be removed or defaced. 


EasterN ArcuxoLtocy. — The following is 
taken from an interesting communication by 
MM. Melchior de Vogiié & Waddington, pub- 
lished in the Revue Archeologique :—* 1 ask per- 
mission to take you with us into the mountains 
between Antioch, Aleppo, aud Apamée, on the 
right bank of the Oronte. I am nearly tempted 
to refuse the name of ruins to a number of towns 
almost intact, and whose view transports the 
traveller to the midst of a lost civilization. In 
exploring those deserted streets, those abandoned 
courts, those porticoes in which the vine twines 
around mutilated columns, an impression 18 
felt similar to that experienced at Pompeii. In 
fact, all those cities, to the number of more than 
150, in a space of from 30 to 40 square miles, 
form a whole from which it is impossible to detach 
anything; and belong to the same style, same 
system, and same date,—that of the primitive 
Christian epoch, extending from the fourth cen- 
tury to the seventh of our era. The spectator 18 
transported into the midst of Christian society— 
not the hidden life of the catacombs, nor the 
humiliated, timid, and suffering existence which 
is generally imagined ; but a free, opulent, artistic 
life, in large stone houses, perfectly disposed with 
galleries and covered balcovies, handsome gardens 
planted with vines, presses for making wine, 
cellars and stone cisterns for containing it, large 
underground kitchens, and stables: in squares, 
surrounded with porticoes, are elegant baths, mag- 
nificent-columned churches, flanked with towers, 
and encompassed by splendid tombs: crosses and 
monograms are sculptured in relief on the doors, 
and numerous inscriptions may be read upon the 
monuments. All these Christian towns were ~— 
doned on the same day, probably at the period 0 
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OzonE.—Dr. Cook, of the Bombay Presidency, 
has been conducting experiments with ozone. In 
1861 he discovered that all trees yield ozone,—not 
the conifers: only ; and that the ozone increased 
as the foliage was at once luxuriant and in a posi- 
tion to enjoy a free supply of air. He believes he 
has proved that charcoal also is a producer of 
ozone. The Bombay Government has called on 
Dr. Cook to sketch a plan for the systematic 
registration of ozone throughout the Presidency. 


Ramway Trarric Returns.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom amounted 
for the week ending the 16th of May, on 10,677 
miles, to 553,4417., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,237 miles, to 527,999/., 
showing an increase of 440 miles, and of 25,4421. 
in the receipts. The gross receipts on fourteen 
railways amounted in the aggregate, on 7,290 
miles, to 429,816/.; and for the corresponding 
week of 1862, on 7,036 miles, to 414,112; show- 
ing an increase of 254 miles, and of 15,704/. in 
the receipts. 

Tur HypRavLic Press.—At an official trial of 
Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, & Co.’s new 28-inch 
hydraulic press, erected in Woolwich dockyard, 
for bending and preparing armour-plates; the 
first test consisted of a trial of two 44 inch armour- 
plates, made hot, forming a thickness of 9 inches 
of solid iron, which were placed in the press and 
bent to a curve of seven-eighths in the breadth of 
the plates in less than five minutes, at a pressure 
of 1,000 tons on the whole surface of the piston, 
the pump making 130 revolutions per minute. In 
the second trial the plates were adjusted so as to 
bring the pressure near the centre of the plate. 
The pump was then worked up to 1,539 tons by 
indicator, bending the two slabs of iron to a curve 
of one-half in their breadths. The third and last 
trial consisted of a simple test of the working of 
the pump and the strength of the press. The 
pump worked up to about 1,600 tons and exhibited 
no visible signs of weakness. 


SoclrTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine ARts.—A conversazione in connexion with 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
was held on the 27th ult., at the Mansion House. 
Sir R. W.Carden occupied the chair. Thegathering 
was rendered interesting by the presence of a party 
of New Zealand chiefs, dressed in the costume of 
their country. The chairman announced that the 
medals for 1862 had been awarded as follows :— 
In Historical Painting—To Mr. E. Crowe, for his 
picture of “De Foe in the Pillory,” No. 457 in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. In Genre—To 
Miss E. Osborn, for “Tough and Tender,” No. 
487 in the Exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists. In Landscape—To Mr. F. Danby, for 
“Evening,” No. 350 in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition. In Water-colour Painting—To Mr. F. 
W. Burton, for “The Wife of Hassan Aga,” No. 
280 in the Exhibition of the Water-Colour 
Society ; and to Mr. J. H. Mole, for “A Leisure 
Hour,” No. 59 in the Exhibition of the New 
Water-Colour Society. In Architecture—To Mr. 
E. W. Godwin, for his design for “Northampton 
Townhall,” now being erected, No. 8 in the 
Architectural Exhibition. 


THE LupG@aTE-HILL DisFIGUREMENT —At the 
meeting of the Common Council, on the 28th ult., 
r. Deputy Fry, chairman of the Improvement 
Committee, brought up a report touching the pro- 
posed railway viaduct across Ludgate-hill. They 
stated that they had sought the advice of eminent 
engineers and surveyors as to the practicability of 
the connexion between the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway and the Metropolitan Railway 
being made by means of a tunnel; and at a con- 
sultation held on the subject, and at which were 
present Mr. Harrison, C.E., Mr. Bidder, C.E., 
Ve Penrose, and Mr. Haywood, the engineer of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, those autho- 
rities were unanimously of opinion that a perfectly 
Practicable railway could be made from the bridge 
how constructing across the river to the Metro- 
politan Railway station in Victoria-street, by a 
tunnel under Ludgate-hill ;—that such line would 
be cheaper in its construction than that which 
the company had authority to make ;—and that it 
would enable the main station to be on a level with 
90 uBdon-street, instead of being raised 18 or 
0 feet above the ground, as the one at present 
Proposed would be. Mr. Fry added that since the 
report had been prepared, Mr. Greenhill, the 
Pa gona had submitted to him a plan which had 
wr its object to combine in one bridge the two 
; ridges which were about to be erected at Black- 
Tlars, the railway bridge passing below the other, 
6 forming a connexion with the Metropolitan 
ailway, and in a manner to obviate the necessity 
of a viaduct across Ludgate-hill, 


A Woopen Lisrary.—An odd work is being 
carried out for exhibition at the Permanent Indus- 
trial Exposition in Vienna. It is a wooden library, 
that is, a hundred octavo volumes, the covers of 
which are formed of wood; the backs of bark, in- 
scribed with the names of the trees they are made 
from ; and the interiors of specimens of the leaves, 
flowers, fruits, &c., of the trees. 


GUILD oF LITERATURE AND ArT. — The long 
dormant Guild of Literature and Art has held its 
first practical meeting, Mr. Dickens, Mr. John 
Oxenford, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. W. Wills, and 
others being present. The Society, it is stated, 
has determined to abandon the Life Assurance 
qualification, which is found in practice to be 
attended with difficulty and hardship. The Sick- 
ness Fund is also given up. The qualification will 
therefore consist of a payment of an entrance fee 
of two guineas, and a subsequent annual payment 
of one guinea. Three free dwelling-houses, with 
necessary fixtures and fittings, are forthwith to be 
erected on a piece of land, of two acres, given by 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton; the remainder of the 
income of the Guild to be devoted to the granting 
of annuities to professional members. 


THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE QUESTION.—A 
printed letter, signed “ Richard Dover,” has been 
sent us with reference to the advertisement issued 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works for “ tenders 
for the disposal of the sewage.” In this letter 
Mr. Dover, of course, advocates the adoption of 
his own deodorizing and precipitating process. 
He charges the Board with disingenuousness and 
want of perspicacity in not at once adopting this 
process in preference to any other; since it had 
been favourably spoken of by their own engineer, 
Mr. Bazalgette, and others; and he urges that 
they ought to be “constrained to adopt that 
system” so approved. The House of Commons, 
he suggests, ought to make new and full inquiries 
respecting the utilization of the sewage, as “the 
Metropolitan Board either wants the disposition or 
is not sufficiently educated and disinterested or 
impartial to do so.” 


PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF 
St. BarTHOLOMEW, SMITHFIELD.—A numerous 
meeting of the parishioners and others interested 
in the restoration of the ancient parish church of 
St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield, has 
been held in the vestry room of the church, the 
Rev. John Abbiss, A.M., the rector, presiding. 
This church is a Norman structure of peculiar 
interest, dating from 1102 to 1123. There are 
but few specimens of architecture so entirely Nor- 
man as this; and it has been for many years a 
source of grief to the lovers of ancient art that 
so noble an edifice, exhibiting every facility for 
complete restoration, should have been allowed to 
continue in its present mutilated and degraded 
state. Resolutions approving of the restoration 
were passed, and a committee appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions, which were at once commenced, 
aud the sum contributed in the room exceeded 
8002. The total estimated amount required is 
about 4,000. Mr. T. Hayter Lewis and Mr. W. 
Slater are the architects consulted. 


Boroven oF LiIvERPooL: Report OF BUILD- 
ING SURVEYOR.—The 25th annual report of the 
building surveyor of the borough of Liverpool has 
been printed by order of the local health com- 
mittee. It states that the erection of inferior 
dwellings under 12/7. per annum has considerably 
decreased during 1852, compared with the average 
of former years. From this it is assumed that the 
demand for this class of property is fully met in 
the borough. During the past year, dwellings 
with a rental varying from 12/. to 25/7. per annum, 
amounted to 1,145, against 1,040 in 1861: the 
new dwellings with a rental varying from 25/. to 
35/. per annum, were 208, against 102 in 1861; 
and the new dwellings with a rental varying from 
35/. and upwards, 141, against 62 in 1861. There 
is a very large reduction in the number of houses 
constructed with cellars for separate occupation. 
In 1861 there were 199 premises built on this 
principle, out of a total of 1,250, which was an 
improvement on many former years. In 1862, 
only 21 dwellings were thus constructed, out of a 
totalof 1,516. In every instance of houses erected 
in streets provided with sewerage, water-closets 
have been insisted upon. The midden is said to 
be gradually disappearing from the Borough. Mr. 
Rishton concludes by saying, “It is simply an act 
of justice to the builders to state that in nearly 
every instance when plans of houses submitted for 
consideration have been found objectionable, the 
suggestions of the committee for improving their 
sanitary and other arrangements have been cheer- 





fully complied with.” 


DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES.— 
A meeting is to be held this, Saturday morning, 
at the Mansion House, to complete the formation 
of an association to further the erection of dwell- 
ings, as introduced by Alderman Waterlow. 


OPENING OF THE GRAND Cavour CANAL AT 
TuRIN.—Prince Humbert, the heir apparent to 
the Italian Crown, presided at the ceremony of 
letting water into the Grand Cavour Canal on the 
1st inst. An immense concourse assembled..to 
witness the proceedings. t A 


PETROLEUM OR PARAFFINE FOR LIGHTHOUSES, 
—At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Dock 
Board, a report from the Marine Surveyor 


read. From this it appeared that the oil burned 
for ten minutes, giving a good flame, when an 
explosion took place, blowing the lamp to atoms. 
The lamp used was the ordinary lighthouse lamp 
as at present in use, and the disaster is partly to 
be attributed to the fact that the lamp in ques- 
tion was unsuited for the description of oil to 
which it was applied; but partly also, we should 
think, to neglect of testing the oil and the use of 
too volatile a quality of it. The degree of heat, 
however, may ke so great as to render all such 
oils improper for such a purpose. 


THE ARUNDEL Socrety.—The fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of themembers of this society was held 
on the 2nd inst., at their rooms in Old Bond-street, 
under the presidency of Lord Elcho, M.P., one of 
the members of the council. His Lordship was 
supported by Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. W. Stirling, 
M.P., Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., the Bishop of Lan- 
daff, and others. In opening the business of the 
meeting, Lord Elcho congratulated the society on 
the steady advance that had been made during the 
last year. The society had struggled on from its 
foundation in 1858 for several years with only 
400 members, and with its financial affairs and its 
engagements to its subscribers both sadly in 
arrear ; but, owing chiefly to the active co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Layard, it had steadly advanced until 
the present time, when they could boast of 1,650 
members, an annual income of 4,000/., and a 
balance in hand of nearly 8007. He more par- 
ticularly congratulated the members on the latter 
fact, for it meant largely increased means of copying 
works of art now fast decaying, with a view to 
future publication. 


SYDNEY AND MaiTianp, ANCIENT AND Mo- 
DERN.—Twenty years ago Sydney was Sydney, but 
was far from being the Sydney it nowis. The 
James Baines came in some time since from Liver- 
pool, in sixty-four days, and her mail weighed 
seventy-five tons. Seventy-five tons of letters 
and newspapers was not the weight of a ship’s 
mail to Sydney twenty years since : seventy-five 
pounds would be nearer the mark. “The Rocks” 
is a designation given to the undulating eminence 
which rises to Flagstaff Hill and falls to Lower 
George-street and Miller’s Point. The Rocks 
were The Rocks twenty years ago, but they were 
not the Rocks they now are. Houses of eight 
small rooms let, four years since, for 150/. per an- 
num, and a wine-vault opposite Wynyard-:quare 
for 141. per week; but The Rocks were formerly 
given to old convicts, constables, and others to 
build huts on, The Rocks were considered worth- 
less, and it is a well-known fact that “I'll sell my 
plot for a bottle of ram” was an offer often made, 
and plots sold for as many bottles of rum as they 
would now fetch thousands of pounds. It is very 
much less than the third of a century ago since 2 
bushranger, the noted Jew boy, and a few com- 
panions, armed to the teeth, rode into the midst 
of a few bark huts and small houses, levying black 
mail on the unresisting inhabitants, bidding any 
wishful to oppose them to “bring their coffins 
with them.” The bushrangers rode off at their 
leisure, and the few bark huts and small houses 
which constituted the Maitland of those days 
remained. Now the scene is changed indeed. 
Splendid steamers arrive daily, and twice daily, at 
a suburb of Maitland, having traversed the coast 
marine on their voyage hither from the metropolis 
of the colony. A railway 16 miles in length 
unites the coal-port of Newcastle to the many 
thousand peopled town into which the few bark 
hats and small houses of twenty and thirty years 
ago have grown. Maitland has divided into east 
and west, with many handsome public and private 
buildings. There are now found here churches, 
chapels, kirks, schools of art, mills, and stores of 
very handsome exterior and very capacious dimen- 
sions; whilst the suburbs aud country adjacent 
contain towns and populations vying with the 
former population of the capital of New South 
Wales itself.— Vanderkiste’s “ Lost, but not for 
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Fatt or 4 Carmery at Wrean.—A chimney 
of an iron foundry at Wigan has fallen to the 
ground, fortunately after the whole of the work- 
men bad been alarmed. The chimney was 90 feet 
high, and in its full it crashed the pattern shop. 


Turkish Batus.—The half-yearly meeting of 
the London and Provincial Turkish Bath Com- 
any (Limited) took place on the 23rd ult., at the 
emnien, Jermyn-street, when the report of the 
board of directors was unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend was declared upon all the paid-up capital 
at the rate of 6/. per cent. per annum. 


Brrp’s Eyre PHoroGRaPus FRoM A BALLooN.— 
An attempt has been made by Mr. Negretti, by 
aid of Mr. Coxwell’s balloon, to obtain photographs 
at a considerable height in the air. The photo- 
graphs thus obtained are not as yet very suc- 
cessful; but it has been ascertained to be quite 
possible to take photographs in such a position. 
The chief difficulty arose from the rotary motion 
of the balloon, which Mr. Negretti thinks a change 
an the form of the car would obviate: he also con- 
iemplates new arrangements of the photographic 
tpparatus, and means to try again. 


RESTORATION OF WINCHESTER City Cross.— 
The citizens have resolved, with the approval and 
aid of the corporation, to open a subscription for 
the restoration of the cross of Winchester. Ata 
recent meeting a committee was appointed to 
carry out the object in view ; and Mr. Scott named 
as the architect to be consulted. At the meeting 
the Rev. C. Collier said the origin of the Cross was 
involved in obscurity, but, from researches he had 
made amongst the muniments in the custody of 
the Town Clerk, in conjunction with Mr. F. Baigent, 
he found that in 1440 it was spoken of as the 
High Cross, the “ Altem crucem.” One record 
showed that in Bishop Fox’s time a poor Dutch- 
man, who had been brought before the warden for 
reading his Dutch Bible, was sentenced to be led 
round the Cross with the Bible in his hand three 
times by Kingsmill, the city crier, and from thence 
back to the market, where the book was to be 
cast into a fire. From this it would appear that 
this was never a market cross, but one of the 
High Crosses where the laws were declared, 
proclamations made, judgments delivered, corpses 
rested, sermons preached, and sometimes mule- 
factors executed. 


Harpours oF ReruGE.—The annual return 
states that at Dover the extent of the foundations 
of the Admiralty pier, or west arm of the harbour, 
is now 1,675 feet, and the length of the quay level, 
1,539 feet. The sum of 549.0007. has already been 
voted for these works, and 60,0002. will be required 
to be voted now, leaving 41,000/. of the estimate 
to be voted next year: the work should be com- 
pleted in November, 1864. At Alderney the outer 
ends of the sea and harbour walls of the western 
breakwater are now 1,418 yards from the shore, 
or 148 yards short of the limit ordered. The base 
of the breakwater extends to 1,636 yards from the 
shore : 12,000 tons of stone have been deposited in 
the base below low water. The sum of 1,027,000/. 
has been voted for these works, and a vote of 
80,0002. will be required this Session: the estimate 
was 1,300,000/. At Portland the net expenditure 
has reached 954,260/. The total quantity of rough 
stone deposited in this breakwater from the com- 
mencement is no less than 5,170,760 tons. The 
divers have now completed the levelling of one- 
half of the area, under the foundation courses of 
the masonry for the north head and fort, and have 
set about one-third of the bottom course. 


MonasTERY AT GORTON, IN LANCASHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone of a monastery has been laid 
at Gorton, by the Very Rev. Canon Benoit, secre- 
tary to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford. 
The monastery is being raised by Franciscan 
monks (Recollets), of whom there are at present 
five, together with a number of lay brothers, re- 
sident at Gorton. The site is in Gorton-lane, 
between the Roman Catholic schools and the tem- 
porary residence of the order. The building will 
comprise a church dedicated to “Our Ladye and 
St. Francis,” 180 feet long by 50 feet broad, in 
which there will be a choir for the accommodation 
of sixty monks; transepts; six confessionals ; and 
several chapels. There will be cloisters for the 
monks and accommodation for guests within the 
monastery. A portion of the basement will 
be fitted up as a workshop, in which a con- 
siderable amount of time will be spent by the 
monks, The building will be of brick, faced with 
stone ; will be surmounted by a tower at the west 
front ; and will have a frontage of 230 feet; the 
whole possessing pretensions to arcbitectural 
beauty. The estimated cost is 8,000/. The archi- 
tects are Messrs, Pugin & Hanson, 


Srerere Jaok: Aa Rivat To Bronpin.—The 
other day the inhabitants of Walker, on the Tyne, 
were astonished to see a man walking round the 
top of the high chimney at the Walker Alkali 
Works. How he had got'there seemed a mystery, 
as ‘the chimney was sending forth i's usual smoke, 
and there was no scaffold or any visible means 
there to enable him to get up; but on inquiring, 
says the Gateshead Observer, we found this bold 
man to be a Mr. Delooze, employed by Mr. Wylde, 
of Manchester, who makes it his business to 
repair and fix lightning conductors to high 
chimneys, &c., and who had adroitly thrown a 
line over the chimney, by means of a large kite, 
and by this means had fixed stronger ropes and 
tackle, and had drawn himself up to his perilous- 
looking position. From this beginning he and his 
assistants have since formed a scafluld round the 
chimney, reversing the usual mode of scaffolding, 
by commencing at the top, in place of from the 
ground. The chimney isso damaged by muriatic 
acid gas, and out of repair, that it is unsafe, and 
it is intended to remove about eight or ten yards 
off the top. 


Tue VENTILATION OF THE HovsE or Com- 
mons. — Mr. D. Griffith having asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether it would 
not be better to ventilate the house by open- 
ing the windows than by the present means,— 
Mr. Cowper said that, in his opinion, if the win- 
dows were opened as the hon. member proposed, 
the air would neither be so cool nor so pure as 
that which they had. The hon. member was in a 
mistake in supposing that the air came from a 
cellar. If the hon. member would take the 
trouble to go below he would see that the air was 
admitted in a natural way to the chamber below. 
There it was purified by being washed in a stream 
of water; and it was afterwards passed through 
canvas, where more floating impurities were ex- 
tracted. It then came under the floor of the 
House, travelling at the rate of 1 foot per minute. 
This air was, in cold weather, warm; and in 
warm weather, it was ice down below. The object 
was to keep the air in all seasons at a uniform 
temperature of 64 degrees upon the thermometer. 
On Friday night, when the hon. member asked 
the windows to be opened, the thermometer 
stood on the outside at 78, and in the House at 
65 ; and consequently, if his wish had been grati- 
| fied, air 138 degrees warmer than that which they 
'were breathing would have poured into the 
| House. 
| DunprE.—Some further progress is being made 
| towards the amendment of the eccentric distribu- 
tion of premises in the streets and lanes of this 
town. In Seegate extensive premises have just 
been erected fur Messrs. J«ffé’s business. The 
front of the new building is in the Venetian style, 
and extends along the Seagate about 90 feet, and 
is 40 feet high from the pavement to the top of 
the parapet. This range is 32 feet wide, and 
consists of four stories. The first, second, and 
fourth are intended for warehousing purposes, and 
the third for offices. The buildings behind this 
front range consist of a basement and main story, 
the area being about 65 feet square. Ou the east 
of this, adjoining Sugar House Wynd, is a space 
appropriated for the engine and bviler-house, and 
the large covered court for loading and despatching 
goods, Altogether there will be upwards of 15,000 
square feet of warcbouse room for the brief storage 
of goods waiting packingand exportation. The pre- 
mises have been designed, under the direction of 
Mr. J. H. Luis, the resident partner of the firm, by 
Mr. Jas. Maclaren, of Dundee, architect. The con- 
tractors were Mr. John Caird for the mason work; 
Messrs. Kidd & Son for the wright work ; Messrs, 
Crabbe, Urquhart, & Gibson for the slater, plumber, 
and plaster works respectively. Messrs. Robertson 
& Orchar furnished the castings used in the con- 
struction; and Messrs. Carmichael are engaged 
upon the machinery. 








‘TENDERS, 


For nave and chancel of church, Caterham, Surrey. 
Mr. R. W. Drew, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 


Myers Be SONG 20.0.0 s000ccscves £3,465 0 0 
DULMET C. OUR, «0600000000008 3,153 0 0 
PRIUS 5500 'cn is sia ciesanh see's 3,012 0 0 
RDMPEMIEEN 5 cs Geos sseaiew cows 3,600 0 O 
COE BGOR ies seincoee cpvce MD 0 ® 





For enlargement and restoration of the parish church 
of Wootton st. Lawrence, near Basingstoke, Hants. 
Mr. John Colson, architect :— 





SE viccckinawcnseeesateceween £2,377 0 0 
Ce ee en oo. 2,248 0 0 
MED be Si-vacass cansanes cece 2,150 0 0 
SONNE, 5.5, Gans Saws cae eweewes 1,994 0 0 
Rogers & Booih (accepted) .... 1,929 0 0 
PANORD .. vieeccees eee sy eameen 1,8:9 0 0 
RUNG 0 ssbecneecbu ceases sess 1,839 0 0 











For Parsonage House, Kentish Town. Mr, Henry 
Baker, architect :— 


REE ere coccce £2,405 0 0 
Mansfield & Son ........0e- ec. 2,370 0 0 
DIESE ecc:cc ew os cewewe ceee ecee 2,543 0 0 
Holland & Hannen........ eos. 2,268 0 0 
W Cubitt & Co. ...cccccccccee 2,253 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .........+s00- 2,198 0 0 





For alterations at Hare Hatch, Berks. Mr. H. Baker, 
architect :— 


PU MOBIOE <6 csinncc Sen ocetceese cus £350 0 0 
PRONE occ ney sass ee soweclosieueroe 300 0 0 
Owthwaite .....ccccccccccee oo 294 0 0 





For the restoration of Turweston Church. Mr. Henry 
Woodyer, architect :— 


COORET oc cccsnccee coowccoceesdelggs 0 © 
WIOPEARS nc wwo S0ine-cmiee cewece 1,311 0 0 
MBOEIOW 20. cc ccscsecorsccccesos 1,284 0 0 
Denney (accepted) .........0 ° 873 0 0 





For new chapel at Peckham. Mr. S. K. Bland, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 


HiGgs 2c cccccccccccccccvcccces £2,000 0 0 
DEArISLY woccccccccccce veces eee 1,940 0 0 
MEOUS vices stcee ose oes eeews ee 1,925 0 0 
IK sig seule vce seuoew ee evcceee 1,929 0 0 
Willes .. cece Cor ccvccccecerece 1,902 0 0 
BUMNIMG. « « <iserece ccconeeee eseee 1,766 0 0 
THOMPSON 200 ccericcccecccece eee 1,734 0 0 





For residence at Peckham. Mr. S. K. Bland, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 
TB EA cw eee oe eceventee biciaveteaqnt £650 0 


eooooceo 








WOBRIOY oe. rernciec cucoweewe weve le-o% 363 


Cook aie Seat eirareerd Susie 300 





For building new church of St. Bartholomew, Islington. 
Mr. Edwin Clare, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 





Waymouth :— 
WOOT 5.5)s:61eive eins esis © coccccce €5,880 0 0 
IGS: <cicca ve sens 0 0 
Brass, Brothers 00 
CONGE? wine vecewesec ue eeseeee 5,177 0 0 
OBADEONS  Si.nieice sie ic usiecicss eee 5,190 0 0 
Mansfield & Son ....... penieese 5,145 0 0 
MOBCEP ore:0.04:6 06:0 PT rr e» 4,997 0 0 
DAMME as'calvctoaseaieciees eeaaee 4,978 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.........+. ccoss 4,850 0 0 





For alterations at the Three Tuns Tavern, Hatton- 
garden. Mr. W. Paice, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


MEIN: -s cubciewe sc pose ciewia sinteems #472 0 0 
SCEVENS .ccccccce Terre 315 0 0 
CS anes occcce peecccccce coos 22 0 6 
RUC 5.51639 601s Saeco awe eccccccce 279 19 0 
DMCC sccde~eciesen's Visseseeees ae @ 0 
PRCTIEMAW <ca\eclewisieie/etscecessuene 268 1 6 
Bottom & Co. (accepted)........ 247 0 0 





For additions to house near Watford. Mr. Bartleet, 
architect :— 







DIGNANEIA oc cicisecoccccccccseesd0,008 0 0 
Conder . so 407 0.0 
Wood ... 5,373 0 0 
Downs eecccce 5,340 0 0 
BUOY inh galcinieiscwiwhiasoesieca 5,332 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler (accepted).... 5,255 0 0 





For house, Hertfordshire. Mr. Bartleet, architect :— 


LOR igcs:e's\e,9 oilers cine Verenlemna -.. £5,636 6 0 
WONGRE  sscness-cnccuwues eceee 5,510 0 0 
ION coc sin eins tcie'c sive sisiae bare coe 6,902 0 BD 
at SAAC eT ee OC ere . 5,219 0 0 
Onlshaw..siviccccccccsccccscce 4748 0 © 
Hitch (accepted) .....cccccccee 4,410 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 198, Tottenham-court-road, and for 
building new show-rooms and warehouses in rear of 
ditto, for Mr. J. H. Heal. Messrs. Lockyer & Morant, 
architects :— 





I’Anson ..... eeee .. £5,382 10 0 
Cubitt & Co...... 5,380 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers . o>. 5296 0 @ 
Holland & Co. ...ccocccccccces 5,273 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .......esceece 5,230 0 0 
TOO OC CG, cicicecesccesceese 5,011 0 0 





For chapel at Wood-green, Tottenham. Mes:rs. Linder 
& Gifford, arch tects :— 


Patman & Fotheringham...... £1,793 0 0 
BVA, BUR 66 cocaine ovine scnsresicle 1,695 9 0 
MOON |. cic ow i00:s0'c¥00~ ownrnsiowe 1,620 0 0 
PADSEON . caivewceuscece esicaeae 1,620 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 1,597 0 0 
Dove, Brothers..... hisnveesenien - 1,575 0 0 
POOGER winseictncescoueeuunee as 1,575 0 0 
BAIT ccciciccseicioe seevesens Usd 0 2 
WIAEEE sccisevesinescee sce Nentece 1,393 0 0 





For rebuilding Daronen Church, Montgomery: 
Messrs. Poundley & Waiker, architects :— 


PORES ccs civdation sacide avetieesaee £827 0 0 
Jones & Roberts........ceeeeeee g2) 0 0 
Jones (Poole) .....0..see08 beowe aes © 
POPEGUB 6.6 00.0sis:00.s0'scewwewewsei 769 0 0 
Evans & Son ...cseeeccves weeee 660 0 0 
WEES: 06:50:60.5 cnicesue wewkeen 660 0 0 





For building five cottages at Netley, Hampshire, for 
Mr. James Budden. Mr. F. L. Pedtey, architect — 


GAGE << sn awacs och opnawswe's £1,349 9 0 
RA GINED: aig <cmsnsn deme dose ae 1,252 0 0 
Sanders (accepted).......000+- 1,238 0 0 








